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Extraciifr<m a Utler dated November 23, 19i6 to tny father Ft, 
Bhagavad Datta from Professor Dr. Sten Eonow, (formerly Government 
of India EpigraphUt} Oslo, Norway. 

I bard read year son's work, (Sakas in India) and wo will all be 
thankful for the great care he has taken in putting the whole Indian 
material at our disposal so clearly. I am convinced that the future of 
Indian research can only be safeguarded if Indian and European scholars 
will work, band in hand and with mutual regard and understanding. We 
in Europe will always be happy to collaborate in this way, and it is a 
good omen that an excellent Indian scholar like yonr son will partake in 
the work. It is not, of coarse, to be expected tbab there will be a 
general agreement about the interpretation of all details, but it is 
essential that we should, on both sides, state our arguments and results 
as folly and clearly as possible. 

' Everybody who has tried to elucidate Indian chronology will know 
how many difficulties still remain to be cleared np, and in the last years 
a new and serious one has turoed op through the discovery of a Parthian 
era of 246 ? B. 0. It is a good thing that we have learnt that the 
Seleuoid era was never us4d in India, but the Parthian has evidently 
played a greater role than we should have expected, and I am much 
obliged to your son in this counectiou for remiuding me of the Girdhaipur 
and Kank&U Tila inscriptions, \7itb regard to the well-known 6aka 
era of 79 A. D. I quite agree with him that it was not introduced by 
Eanifka, but is considerably older than bis accession, whi^ can hardly 
be put earlier than about the middle of the second century A. D. I am 
Btni convinced that the ruler who first used it was Wima Kadphises. 


Sd/~ Sten Konoxp 
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introduction. 


In my third year class I prepared a fl^ort bibUography of the 
lost Sanskrit dramas from stray references them in Sanskrit 

Uterature. Soon after fimshing my B.A. 8i^“»°ation, I began to 
prepare a dtvand.g(xr% text of the inscriptions Western Kfatrapas. 

On examination the oamber of these ingP^iptioDS was found to bo 
much less than expected. . However, I went this work, and 

my interest grew in the enbject. I then ti^®^ ^®^® collect the 

nR.<sftEs& 3:?5 ^ selected the present, 

thesistfor my M.A. 

After Bccnring and stodying the avaU®'^^® books and articles on 
tbs snbjeet, I came to the coaclaslon that ® scholars bare 
done any pioneering work in this Bold ancient Indian history. 
The names of 6n Bhagvanlal Indraii, Prof. E. Rapson and Dr. Stea 
Konow will always be remembered with adnairatien by the future 
historians. '’The Oalalogue of the Coins of Andhra Dynasty, the 
Western Sfstrapas etc’ by Prof. Bapson and ^be Sharostki Inscriptions’ 
hyBr. Sten Konow are monumental works. Tb® patience, the energy, the 
labour, the been insight and deep eruditiP^ displayed by them are 
admirable. With their works as the basis of stndy I entered into 
this difficult and dry subject. " 

Another scholar who has worked in tbia fi®ld of research was 
6ri K. P. Jayaswal. It was he who bro^Sht to light the war of 
NahapSna with a BStavfihana king from source. He showed 

that Bhamkaccha was the capital of Nahap^®®* ^® roga^purfipa of 
the Gargi BamhitS, an Important source on this subject, only noticed by 
H. Kem, was edited for the first time by JayaswaL It has 
proved very useful for a reconstruction of the bislory of the period. 

Besides these works a largo numbed scholars have been 
contributing from time to time most articles in various 
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ressArch jounjals, I iiATB tised (beiu in fcbw’r proper pl«ces, 
Rclciiovrlodginij my 

Some recent Trorfes md atticCea baTe proTed >ery niefnJ. 
Ur. Sten Konotr frhile reviling the period l»ti tbrovrn » netv KgM 
on the inbject in his artielei ‘Notes oft /ndo-iScy^Atofi Chfoiiologv > 
The ‘Dais of Nahap&na* ts dUctwied by V. R. Deowii ift bt* atfciola 
(Proceedings Indian History Congreii, labors lession) is nrortb Study. 
Tb* laborious irorlr of Ur. K. Gopalachari, ‘The Early Stsiary of the 
Andhra Country, 'Supplies a mmuoavy nf the different aipeots of the 
xelgna of Hahapina, Ca^tana «txd Endtad&man I. 

The nneient Indian tradUbn is very ntefnl in filling op tome 
of the important detaiti htost of it so far ties unei^loxnd. Tvrenty 
seven references from this source of Indian history have been collected 
here> Of all these the y&thds of Ttloya Payv-otti have been of most 
help. These gitkis svera first printed by Bat Bahadur H!ra t«l In 
hf» fotroduction to ‘The Cotctlogue of Sansknt and Praknt Uantiieripts 
in the Central Provinces and Eerar (1926)'. The attention of sohoUrs 
Was not attracted to this rare lource for a long time. It vras >n the 
Hindi Sfstory of Bhareiavar^ by Pandit Bhagayad Ihifrta tint th$ 
Sdthds were fully utUt««d ut^d tWc importance was emphasised. 
According to B. B. Hlra tialaudotherechulare this work was cosopoie^ 
in the latter part of the 6tb century A-U. The duration of the reigns 
of Hahapioa and Oast»oa and the family of Caytnna are all recorded 
in these gfithis. Important Snfornialioo from tradition hat been made 
availaWe In this thesis, Many tbes* refereocoa rrera unknown so 
far. Some of them are noted helo''^. e.p., 

(i) Bresanee of the Safcat iu 'the lodut tegiotv at the time of 
Uaryodhana referred to in h^ojmal-nUTafc&rikh', (p. 2) 

(ft) The derira.tion of the -word fiakt. aucordint; to the 
Puripas, (p. 8f) 

(w) Eeforeuoe totbe food of the gaVas in the Caraka. 
snrfikitd, (p. IB) 

(iv) Kention of gaka-wells (gaka-andhu) hy Pinlnij (p. 16) 
fr) The word Bomaia and (u eipUnatlon. 

(cl) The ^aka, flvn. A lot new material on this point has 
Vteo presented in this thesis. Alhetuni's statemsnt that the gaka era 
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was started at the death of a Safca tyrant gare me the impetcs to 
search for the source of his information This information has been 
iraoeatobe eontainca m aBtronomical ^rorhs.Tjbich go bach (iota 
Alberoni’s time to 628 A.D. ^ ^ 

UoreoVet both toacriptional and literary proofs have been given 
to subslantiale^the view put forward that there were two 6aka eraSi 
one starting from the beginning of the ^aha mie and the other started 
by a fiafeari VihramaTat the expiry of the fiatasj (p 85 2) , 

twr) A. BnUahle explanation of the name ‘Kardatnaha kinga' 
has been suggested,* {p. 6S) - i 

(ettj) The references to 6akari Vikrama will he found useful 
In Ohapter^'VII. ‘ ^ ‘ 

The history of the W e a 1 6 r n K^atrapas. after the rule of 
Bodradamaa I is very obscnre. I have only collected notes about them 
from the writinga of 6ri Bhagvanlal Indrafi, Prof. Eapson and others. 
'With the scanty material available mote than this was not possible> 

In Chapter IX an attempt has been made to collect only new 
points about the various customs of tbe ^akas Dr.K. Gopalachari and 
others have made attempts to throw light on this aspect of tbe history 
of the ^akas also. Anyhow the material presented here from Banskrit 
sources Is ^uite new, 

^ Beccaily it has been felt (bat a text of ail the fnscriptfonB of 
the various dynasties should be pubUsbed iu one place. BsaUzlng the 
Importance of tbe needi a devandparf text of all the InScriptiouB of the 
Woatem kgatrapas has been giveii fn the appendix. Three inscriptions 
could not be included in this list as (heir text was not easy of access. 
Other appendices will also prove usehil. 

The thesis In its printed form Is revised and enlarged. My 
sincere thanks are due to my respected teacher the Eev. Boss "Wilson, 
the then Head of the Pepartment of History, University ofthePaniab, 
who has corrected me in eo many places and has given me valuable 
suggestions ungrudgingly. ‘ 

I am very thankfal to Pr. A. h. firlvastava. now Head of (ha 
Departmentof History, "DniversHy of the Panjab, who has been and Is 
always encouraging and guiding me in research work and Prof. E. E. 
Sotbl, Panjab University Lecturer in History for some ol his suggestions. 
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1 aolrao^Iedse TaJ sincere indelitednesi to Pfc. ViihTan»tb, my 
lobool-tetcber in bistoiT> '^bo bu gone tbroagb tbe tbeiis and giren 
many Talaabic suggestions and Pt. Bbagarad Batta, Director, Yedic 
Besearcb Institute, vrbo bai g'lren me tbe inslsbt to find out material 
from ancient Indian btenture to constmct Indian history. 

I offer my siucefsst thanicf to Hiss 0. L H. Geary, ftincipal, 
Lahore College for Women for leoing tbs book through the press. 
Many of her suggestions Trera extremely Taloable. 

The fine get-up of the book in these bard days is due to tbe 
loTing care of L Khazauohi Earn Jain, Proprietor, Messrt Mebarcband 
Lacbman Das. Tbe book ^ould not hare aeen tbe light of day but for 
his angrudglng help in printing it. 

Department of History, 

Cnwerjtiy of thd Fanjah. Uhore. SATYA SHR AVA 

Dutmbr t9, i9*6‘ 




CHAPTER I 


THE SaKAS 
I. ANTIQUITY OF THE 6AKA TBIBE 

Sakas are known to have existed in history from a 
very .early time. They are mentioned in the Behistun 
( Bistan ), PersepoUs, Hamadan and Naqsh-i-Rustum 
inscriptions of Darius or DSrayavahnsh.' This king is 
assigned to 526-486 B. C. His inscriptions are found 
in three versions. The Persian version has preserved 
the word §aka exactly as it is found in Sanskrit. On 
the authority of Herodotus also we know that the Sakas 
are earlier than the time of Darius. Herodotus writes : 
‘‘the Scythians before the time of Darius conquered the 
Medes’ and “became masters of Asia."* According to 
this same author the Sakas were known during the time of 
Sesostris, a king of Egypt, who also preceded Darius.* 
Herodotus has another definite piece 'of inforajarinn. 
on this point. He writes: — ^“Scythians add that from the 
time of their first king to the invasion of their country 
by Darius, is a period of one thousand years, neither 
less nor more.’* 

1 Select Inscriptions beirlug on Indian Hlstorj and CiTillsatlon Vol. I. ed 
by D. 0. Bitcar, Calcutta 1942, pp. 4-11. 2 Herodotus, Tr, G, Eawllnson, Book I 
' Cbap. 104. 3 Herodotus, Tr. G. Bawlmaon, Book n. Okap. 110. 4 Herodotus 

Tr. Q. Raivlinson, Book lY, Gkap. 7, 
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It may, therefore, be safely concluded that if the 
date which is proposed for Darius i e 526 486 B C be 
regarded as true, then the Sakas appeared m the history of 
nations from about 1500 B C 

The source of this information of Herodotus may 
have been faulty, or it may have been that the first king 
of a particular tribe of the Sakas, whose family ruled 
without break for 1000 years, was installed at that 
date The Sakas are placed centuries before this date by 
Sanskrit works As will be seen in a later chapter, the 
mercenary Saka soldiers fought on the side of Duryodhana 
in the battle of MahabhSrata If this statement be 
regarded as true, and there is no cogent reason to disbelieve 
it, then it should be remembered that the Saka tribe existed 
before area 2^00 B C , a date proposed for the Bharata 
battle on very good grounds* Not this alone, but the 
Mahabh9.rata also states that Pahlavas, Barbaras, Kiratas, 
Yavanas and Sakas lived m the delta (of Sindhu) * 

The (act that Sakas or a sub clan of this tribe 
existed in the Indus region at the time of Duryodhana is 
strengthened by an interesting piece of information from 
an entirely different source, Majmal ut-Twarikh, a work 
in Persian (of circ<7 the I2th Century AD), which is a 
translation of an Arabic work of circa 1026 A D , which 
again was a translation of an ancient Sanskrit text, and. 
contains the following account — 


“The Jats and Meds dwelt in Sind (on the banks) of 
the river which is called Bahar These two tribes used to 
quarrel with each other very often, to enfeeble and to have 
ascendency over the other Once they both being advised 


n..iA . Vm,*,/' »ri.te4l030 hjP 0 fe« 

OifU fj 101 U9 * 35 17 
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by a Jat chief approached the King Dayushe (Duryodhana) 
and begged him to nominate a person to rule over them 
The account proceeds further and it is stated that 
DuhSala the sister of Duryodhana married to Jayadratha, 
the king of Sind, was appointed the ruler 

These Jats are no other than the Massagetas (the 
great Get^) mentioned in Diodorus* as an off spring of 
the ancient Saka tribe The Jats and Sakas belong to 
the same original Caspian type as is well known now* 
Colonel James Tod showed long ago the oneness of the 
Sakas with the later Getes, the Jotes, the Jits, the Goths 
and the Jetas * 

These Jats and Medes living in Sind at such an early 
date must have had intercourse with some other western 
tribes now extinct The excavations at Mohenjo dap have 
revealed the traces of four such ancient races the Proto- 
Australoid, Mediterranean, Mongolian, and Alpine* who 
lived m that city of Sind with other peoples at a period 
anterior to 2500 B C 

The §akas, therefore, have been known in Indian 
history from at least 2400 B C , the period of the 
Mahabharata war 

II THE NAME 6AKA AND ITS MEANING 

Giee'a wTrters have thrown no light on the origin of 
this name It is only through a study of the Puranas that 
we come across a plausible origin, but one which has still 
to be verified Some Puranas state that this land had once 

1 Th# Hlstor 7 ol India as told by its own Elstonans Motamniedan I’d 
Elliot dk J Dowson 1667 Vol I p 101 2 Book II Chap 43 3 Ancient Races 

and Myths hy 0 Chakrahcrty Calcutta p VII 4 Annals and Antiquities of 
Rljasthln Popular edition, 1914 pp 49 53 5 The Indus Chlliratioa by 

E Mackay, London, 1935, p 900 
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a network of some rivers’ and their tributaries had the' 
shape of a 6aka or a teak tree.' In India the wordSagavana 
a corruption of Sanskrit Saka is used even up to this day 
for'the teak tree. This may also mean that the delta of 
some rivers of this land had this shape. A Purapa says 
that there was a Saka mountain in the Sakadvipa, .and 
hence the name of this land.* This mountain *may have 
been rich in the growth of Saka trees. On the other hand 
in various Sanskrit dictionaries we can trace its meaning 
as a tree,* an island,* a ksatnya,* a country,* a tribe,* and 
a, king.* 

III. THE OBIGINAL HOME OP THE SAKAS 
TEE GREEK ACCOUNT 

Herodotus! gives a vividjdcscription of Scythia:— 
“99. Before you come to Scythia, on the sea coast, 
lies Thrace. The land hefe makes a sweep, and then 
^Scythia begins, the Ister (i)annbe ) falling into the sea at 
this point with its mouth facing the east." 

“100. Beyond this tract, we find the Scythians again 
in possession of the country above the Tauri and the parts 
bordering on the eastern sea, as also of the whole district 
lying west of the Cimmerian Bosphorus and the Palus 
Mssotis ( the sea of Azof ), as far as the river Tanais, 
which empties itself into that lake at its upper end. 

“101. Scythia, then, which is square in shape and 
has two of its sides reaching down to the sea, extends 
inland to the same distance that it stretches along this 
' coast, and is equal every way." . ‘ 

1 -VSju Ch. 40, IS aod 89. 2 123, 86 5 VijSTsprtkynkot. 

p.6, 11.35. 4 ItW.Niiirthtiabdakosap. 8,11.36 NinirthasM»jn,li»p.87,*l. S6 
lUarM Ed. I VlArspriklhkoiay. 4, 25. ( KmlttbaUlidakosi { Jivinanda Ed. 
». 8, it. 85. 7 Book IV. 
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Diodorus of Sicily' ( circa^7 B. C. ) informs us that 
the Scythians were already ‘inhabiting the country 
bordering upon India.* “This people originally ^possessed 
little' territory, but later, as they gradually Increased in 

power, they seized much tertftory At first, .then, they 

dwelt in the Araxes ( The Aras ) river, but since acquired 
territory in the mountains as far as the Caucasus, and in 
the step^ along the ocean and lake Mseotis ( the sea of 
Azof ) and in the rest.of that country as far as the- Tanais 
river." 

The latter part of the description of Diodorus is 
practically the same as that of Herodotus. But during 
his own time or a little before him the Sa'kas had 
already extended their territory towards the borders of 
India. This territory was named Seistan or SakasthSna. 

Strabo has a general remark to offer on this point. 
He says, “All the tribes* ea'st of the Caspian are called 
Scythic. The Dahse next the sea, the Massagetse ( Great 
Gets ) and Sac® more eastward...^* ’* 

TBH^SAmKRlT ACCOXJNT 

. The Puranas* present a vivid description of 
Sakadvipa. Their account appears to, be older than the 
Greek one, because according to them this people was 
highly civilized.* The Mahabhurata also describes the 
Saka sub-continent. Nundo Lai De in^his'Geographical 
Dictionary of Ancient and Medieval India* has compared 
the names of some of the provinces,^ states or janapadas, 
rivers and mountains. of the Sakadvipa as found in the 
Mahabhatata with the same as found in Ptolemy’s 

. 1 Book H. iZ. i Strabo JXI. p. 251, . 3 , lUtsya 122, 3-34, Vayu id, 

T4-99 ^ 4 See tho word Sakadvipa. . ^ 
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description of Scythia. A few of these may be mentioned 
here: — 

PEOVINCES 

Ptolemy. 

Komedai. 

Komaroi. 

Golaktophagoi. 

Salatcroi or Zaratoi 

STATES 

Margiana. 

Messagetai 
Makhaitegoi 

ElVERS 

Ik§u, (Caksu or Vaksu) Oxus 
MOUNTAINS 

Kaukasos (including Mustag 
mountain which means the 
black mountain) 

The El-Burz (Durga and Burz 
both mean a fort). Kesar or 
saffron is found there. 

Saffron grows on Persian mountains even today. 

All the ancient Sanskrit sources agree that tire river 
Vaksu or Oxus passed through the Sakadvipa.* The 
Matsya* Purapa states that Vaksu or Caksu takes a 
westernly course. So also states the Ramlyana of Valmlki.* 


SyUmagiri 


Durga 6aila 
and 

(Kesari) 


Mahdbhdrata. 

Kumuda. 

Sukumara. 

Jalada. 

Jaladhara. 


Mrga 

Maiaka. 

Mandaga 


WgrmWgS’: it Tiyu 47, 44 

TRn ii 121, 45. 

a 121,40. I ^ l BiUkln^a 48.14. 
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The Mahabharata states that the KsTroda sagara' or 
the Caspian sea was encircled in parts by the Sabadvipa.* 

The Vayu Purana has a little different reading and 
says that the KsTroda encircled the Sakadvipa.* The 
Vayu Purana also adds that SakadvTpa touched Dadhi 
(or Dah^ of the Greeks) and Mandodaka (or the Median?) 
Sea.' The Matsya Parana says that the Sakadvipa 
encircled the Lavana sea.® The Mahabharata also says 
that the Mrgas-a part of the Sakadvipa-or the people of 
the Margiana, were brilhmanas* and the Masakas or the 
Massagetse were ksatriyas or rvarriors.^ So also vaiSyas 
and sudras lived in other parts of the Saka land. 
Compare with this the statement of Herodotus: — 

“The intermediate space was occupied by 'the 
Husbandmen (Georgi) or agricultural Scythians.”* This 
fact Is corroborated by VSyu PurSna,* where it is said that 
the different kingdotns of the Saka land contained people 
of the four castes. This account of the Mah5bh5rata 
depicts a very early phase in the life of this tribe. 

These once civilized tribes of the Sakadvipa 
became nomadic and uncultured long before the time of 

1 Kelioda Sagsia was a oame of tho Caspian sea, beeausa its later form 
SHrwaaisnssd for the Caspian sea. See, Sir Henry Tula’s “llarco Polo”, Vol.I. p. 69. 

Bhlsma Parra 11. 9, 10. 

3 ii 

5 || Viyu 49 , 99 . 

4 9^4 Hgif H II Vayu 49. 76. 

5 n Uatsya 122. 3. 

8 Bhlsma 11, 3B. 7 Ibid U, 87. 8 History of Ancient Geography, by E. H. 

Bunbury, 1683, p. 185; Herodotus IV, 18. 

0 gvin H Vaya 49. SO. Also. 

^ II Uatsya 122, 28. 
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Herodotus and even during the time of the MahubhSrata 
war, for it is recorded there that these once ksatnya tribes 
became degraded for want of brahmapa preachers ’ 
lY EXPANSION OF TEE 6AKA TRIBE 
It has been shown above that a small band of the 
Sakas inhabited a portion of the Indus region ^ at the time 
of Duryodhana* In course of time more Saka hordes 
came to these regions, and the whole regiori was then 
called by the name of Indo Scythia or the region of Smdhu 
Sakas To the Greeks this name was well-known They 
speak of the Indo-Scythians and their country^ Indo- 
Scythia According to Ptolemy,* this territory of the 
Sakas extended on both sides of the Indus from the Kabul 
river to the Arabic sea Arrian in his Indika writes — 
“The Indus in like manner makes an Indian delta, 
which IS not inferior in area to the Egyptian, and is called 
m the Indian tongue Pattala , 

The commentator on these lines has not grasped the 
meaning of the word Pattala He regards its Sanskrit 
equivalent Patala as mere mythology,* 

The Indus-delta was called Patalene (or P5tala?), 
the country to the North and North East Abina and the 


South Eastern province Syrastiene i e Surastra Ptolemy 
again remarks ^‘and m the island formed by the river 
(IndjusI axe idutse towns, Pafcala, Baibtr*” Ihonysms 
Periegeta,' speaks about the Southern Scythians as 
settled on the Indus and his commentator Eustathius 
states that by the words Southern Scythians the Indo- 
Scytbians are mea nt. 

1 i 


61 Q1 2 f a S VII I es 63 4 

ky McOrinai* Oaloatta Ed 1936 p IB 


Slahabbatata Anul&sana Parra 
a Magasthenes* and Iman 
S V, 1088 
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In the Periplus ( assigned date 40 A.D. ) Scythia 
i. e. Indo-Scythia is spoken of as being under Parthian 
rule. So it appears that at the time of that work i.e. in 
the 2nd half of the 1 st century A.D., Indo-Scythia had 
come under the rule of the Parthians. The possible con- 
clusion from the above statements is that the stronghold 
o! the Scythians was in the Indus region, especiahy in the 
lower. Indus' region, and that the Saka conquest had 
been effected long before the 2nd half of the 1st century 
A. D. ' '* 

Sakasthana doubtless included the district of 
Scythia, mentioned in the Periplus, from which flows the 
river Sinthus (Indus) the greatest of all the rivers that flow 
into the Erythrsean sea (Indian Ocean). The metropolis 
of Scythia in the time of -the Periplus was Minnagar; and 
its market town was Barbaricum on the seashore/ 

The name of .the capital of Scythia and of the 
kingdom of Mambarus (Nambanus?) in the time of the 
Periplus was Minnagar,^ and this was evidently derived 
from the city of Min in>Sakasthana mentioned by Isidor.* 
There is another fact which has been again recently 
supported. According to it, ‘the region of Chakansur, 
just to the west of the Bolan Pass, has been reclaimed as 
one of the important centres of the ancient. Sakasthana.’* 
A Saka empire in the Indus country and even 
beyond it is known from other classical sources also. 
Ptolemy speaks of the extension of Saka power to 
Kathiawar and the use of the imperial title King of Kings 
(SahanusahT) among the Sakas is attested by coins.' 

1 P. H. A. I. p. 3Ca, iUi Ed. 2 Qaotad in J. E. A. B., 1915, p. 830. 
3 Geograpliical Joarnal 1931, p. 356, as qnoted In Indian Culture, Vol. V. p. 117, 
< c. 1. 1. Vol. II. pt. I. p. xxvn. 
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THE SAKAS IN SANSKRIT LITERATURE 


It is unfortunate that almost all modern students of 
ancient Indian history have largely discarded the ancient 
tradition. Being ignorant of its immense value, they have 
not been able to give a connected account of India's past 
When, on the other hand, we peep into the varioui 
branches of Sanskrit literature we find a vast and accurate 
store of information preserved therein. In this chapter 
therefore, references to Sakas in Sanskrit, Jain, ant 
Buddhist works have been collected. The works an 
quoted in their traditional chronological order, for, other 
wise they would lose their real value. Recent researche 
have shown that with new finds the traditional chronology 
is being proved correct to a great extent. These reference 
will help to fill in the gaps in the ^aka history. 

1. The "RamayaiKt o/ has many reTerence 
to the Sakas.* In it there are accounts of struggle 
between the ancient Aryans of India and the mixed horde 
of Yavanas and Sakas. These struggles will be relate 
at length under the heading Puranas. In the Kiskindh 

tl BalakSn^a, 64. 21. an 

m) uinn: ii kk a. • . 
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KSpcla’ the Sakas are enumerated ^vlth the Kambojas, 
Ya\anas and Bahllkas 

2 Next m chronological order comes the 
Mahabhdraia, the second great epic of India The 
mention of Sakas at such an ancient period ( circa 2400 
B C ) in ihe MahabbiJrata is genuine ns it is found in 
varied places in various Parvas of this text If. the 
passages about the Sakas be regarded as interpolated 
then It should be borne in mind that interpolations 
could not have been so very systematic throughout the 
text, in all the manuscripts of so many and such widely 
separated places in India 

THE UAHiUBHAnm DIFFERENTIATES BETWEEN 

THE Sakas and the tusxrab 

The second great epic of India clearly distinguishes 
between Sakas and TusSras and mentions them along 
with Yavanas* Tus’tras or the later KusSnas are not 
mentioned in the RSmayana and they may, therefore, 
probably be of a later origin Bhisma Parva shows that 
they fought in the great Bharata war Kama Pan a also 
confirms this view * In the BhArata ^\’ar the Sakas sided 
with the Kurus * This differentiation between these two 
tribes IS found throughout the Sanskrit literature 

K5ATBIYA Sakas become a low caste people 
The Mahabfiarata further states that Sakas, Yavanas 
and Kambojas became vysalas or low class people by not 

1 ^1*^1 ■nin, 1 

II 43 12 

2 ^ y Btliiiii Parva 75 31 
« Kama Patva si 16 

A I TJiyofia Parra 158 20 Petona Ed 
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associating with brahmanas.* They are often classed 
with Barbaras and Mlechas and sometimes reckoned as 
Mlechas. The Indians of the time of Mahabharata knew 
the Sakas closely because they had already settled on the 
banks of the Indus as stated in Chapter I on the authority 
of Majmal-ut-Tawarikh. 

3. Sakas along with Yavanas, Pahlavas and 
Kambojas are also mentioned in the Bhrgn Sainhiid 
of Mmava-Dharmaidslra. According to this work they 
sank to the position of low caste people by the omission 
of ksatriya rites and because they were neglected by the 
brahmanas.* This statement is similar to the statement 
of Mahabharata noted above. 

4. Purditas — Some of the Purdt.tas refer to the Sakas 
along with other foreign tribes who had penetrated as far 
asAyodhya and their defeat and humiliation by Sagara 
the son of Bahu. The story in these Puraiias* is almost 
identical and runs thus: Bahu was ill and the Haihayas, 
Talajanghas and Sakas and other tribes uniting wrested 
his kingdom from him. His posthumous son Sagara 
determined to exterminate the Sakas, Yavanas, Kambojas, 
Paradas and Pahlavas. When he was slaughtering them 
they fled to Vasisiha for protection. The muni made a 
compact with them, stopped Sagara and saved them, but 
Sagara destroyed their laws of religion and changed 
their mode of dress. He made the Sakas shave half 
the head. He deprived them of the recitation of the 

1 5m srRmsmnrs i 

AnuSasana Pam 63 31. 

2 mn ^ jj 

U Matiusmrti X. 43, 44. 

3 Brahman^a, Ch. 63. Yijtl, Ch. 68. Vienu, Oh, 8 etc. 
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Veda and the exclamation ‘Vasat.’* These hordes of 
ksatriya tribes seem to have remained and settled down 
in parts of India as a long interval passed between the 
defeat of Bnhu and their consequent defeat by Sagara. 
A remarkable feature in the narrative is that they are not 
spoken of as Mlcchas or barbarians. Nor is there any 
suggestion that the Sakas and four other tribes \yere 
different in religion from the people of AyodhyS, who 
professed the Vedic religion. Arguing cogently Pargiter* 
has concluded that ‘these five foreign tribes -’n'crc 
Ksatriyas and of much the same religion as Vasistha and 
Sagara.' They fell steadily in Indian estimation later 
on. By the time of the Bharata battle they were classed 
as degraded tribes. Pargiter is of opinion that ‘the story 
in this ballad could not 'have been composed in after 
time.' It is, therefore, considerably anterior to the 
MahfibhJlrata period. 

■WESTERN Kg^TEmS IN THEPEKXNAS 

The Matsya, Vayu and Brahmanda Puranas mention 
eighteen Saka kings who ruled ^after Hhe Andhras or 
Satavahanas iri some province of Indlri.^ But only sixteen 
are mentioned in the Visnu and the Bhagavata Puranas.' 

1 wq i 

flrx* ^nr rrow ^ ii 

II 'Viyn 63. 140, 111. 

CompMs It with mrivamla m qnotea In 'A Hlstorj of Ancient Sanskrit 
literature’ by Iiiaz Holler, Allahabad 1912. p. S8. 

2 J B A. 8. 1919, p S59. (The above tubatance la mainly from Pargiter'a 
account.) 3 . Ibid, p. S61. 

4 g \ Dynaittei of the Kali Age, p. 45, 
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But the readings of ManjusrI-mula-kalpa’ though mutilated 
certainly establish that eighteen Sakas were sufficiently 
powerful to be mentioned as kings out of thirty. The 
remaining Uvelve may have been some petty rulers during 
the periods of decline of the Saka power. In Manju^ri- 
mola-kalpa they are described as Madhyamas i.e. kings of 
the Madhya country and are located in the North-midland. 

There is some discrepancy in the accounts given by 
the various PurSnas about the duration of the Saka 
dynasty. The Brahmanda, Vayu and Matsya Puranas 
assign to them 380 years.' Pargiter' takes 183 years to be 
the duration. But the duration of 300 years of ‘e’ ms. of 
Vayu Purapa seems to be correct. It will be shown later 
that they actually reigned for about 300 years. The coins 
which range from 41 to 310 are the best proof of this. 

5. Kdiyapa Savihitd and Pardiara Smrihitd are 
two very ancient works on astronomy. VarShamihira 
( 505 A.D. ? ) describes these books as the productions of 
munis, which means that they belong to the MahSbhSrata 
period. Sakas are mentioned along with Yavanas and 
Kukuras in these >Yorks.*J“- 

6. In the Caraha Samhitd, a medical work, we find 
mention of the diet of t he Sakas. They used to take 

2 (0 I 

sr g ii uatsya. 

I (u) sioifk ^ K Vayu and Bro Tirn Snifa, 

Dynajties of the Kali Age, p. 46. S Ibid p 72. 

4 (1) Jrm i 

W) 1 Quoted in Adbhuta SSgara 

(Kaaht Ed. V. S. 1962 ) pp iQ and 6S reapecthely . * 

Also quoted by Bhatta Utpala la his commentary on Brhat Bamhltil p, 218. 
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meat, wheat flour and mridhvifKi, an intoxicating drink.^ 

7. Panini, the great Sanskrit grammarian, (earlier 
than the 4th century B.C.) is the next author who mentions 
the Sakas. In his Ganaputha the name Saka appears at 
many places,* and /fdlitd, a commentary on his Asiadhydyi 
( circa the 7th century A.D.) supports these readings.* 

8. Kdlydyana {earlier than the 3rd century B.C.) is 
the next great author who mentions the Sakas. In his 
variika on the work of Panini, he uses the expression 
‘Sakandhtt'* This means that he not only knew the Sakas 
but also knew the wells (andhu) sunk by them. This 
word is traceable to the Gafiapd^ha of Pflnin! also and 
the Kd&ikd* regards it as an integral part of the text 
of Gaixapdtha. 

9. Paianjali, (earlier than the 2nd century B.C.) 
the author of^the Mahabhasya has used the compound 
'^aha-Yavatta^' so it is clear that he knew the Sakas along 
with the Yavanas. “Professor Bhandarknr deduces from 
the instance of the dvandva compound that the Sakas, like 

' the Yavanas, had already established their power in the 
north-west of India in the age of Patanjali, that is, between 
184 and 148 B.C.’’* 

10. In the Ndtyaidstra of Bharata-Muni Sakas are 
mentioned along, with Abhiras and C5ndala.s.! 

According to Professor A.B. Keith "we cannot place 

1 ^irr: ) 

f^; U CikltiS Stk&n» Ck. so, SIC. 

2 IV. 1. 176; IV. 1, 92; V. 4, 81, 3 11. 1, 60; IV. I, 175., IV. 2, 120. 

4 1. 1. 64. s IV. 1, 151. « IV. 1 , 151, 7 n. 4, 10. | Quoted In I»dIiD 

CuU«Ti, V(»l. V., j. 116. 

^ fkvnm ii ck. 17, so. 
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it (Ndtyaidsira) before the 3rd century A.D.”‘ This 
view is, however, extremely conservative. Sagaranandin’s 
work Nataka-Laksana-Ratna-Kosa ( 12th century A.D. ) 
published recently in Oxford mentions that king Harsa- 
Vikrama and Matrgupta both commented on this work.* 
Again the 'Buddhist patriarch Rahulaka (235 A.D.)* also 
used the Ndiyasdstra.* The date of Bharata’s work is 
much earlier; Kalidasa also remembers him as a muni. 

11. The Yuga Purdita ofGdrgi Samhitd has a good 
deal to say about the advent, depredations and end of the 
Sakas. A tyrant Saka king Amlata is described and the 
tyranny of Sakas in general is also related.* After the 
Yavanas, hordes of Sakas invaded parts of India during the 
Sunga regime. According to K. P. Jayaswal this text 
belongs to the 1st century A. D.* 

12. There is a PrSkrit work Pawnacariya^ of 
VimalasQrK Dr. H. Jacobi does not accept the date 
of its composition, given at the end of the work as 530 
A. V. (after Vlra or Mahavlra). But Dr. Win tern ita 
accepts this date.* Dr. Jacobi writes in his introduction to 
the Parisista Parvan : — 


1 The Saoskiit Dram», p. 13. 



3 B. BhattacarTs, Foreword to tbe TaUTasabgraha, p. LXIX. 

4 Abhiaavagupta's commeDtarx, Vol. I, p. 165, 173, 
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“m It (Paumacariya) the Yavanas and Sakas are 
mentioned, not as ne^Yly settled m India but as living there 
since time immemorial It is certain that the Jam author 
VimalasQri regarded the Mahfibharata and the RamSyana 
as authentic texts and consequently believed in the antiquity 
of the Sakas in or near India as described in these works 

13 The Asidiiga Samgraha of Vagubhaiia^ a 
native of Sindhu, states that the reddish cheeks of Saka 
women, and Saka lords were due to the use of PuJandu 
or onion as an article of their diet * 

14 In the drama Pddaidfttakam of mahSkavi 
SyUmilaka, a Saka prince of SurSstra is mentioned along 
with a Gupta heir*apparcnt* 

15 Some gdthis of the TtJoya PamutU, a Jain 
work of the 5th century A D , throw a good deal of light 
on the chronology of NahapJna and the Castanas or the 
Western Ksatrapas ‘ The Ttloya PanmUt records that 
461 years after the death of Mahavira the Sakas came 
into prominence They (or Castana’s dynasty) ruled for 
242 years. Gatha No 98 states that the Guptas succeeded 
the Castanas as rulers * 

From these statements it appears that Nahapana 

1 t SIX 1933 »i 

firfsTe 0if5^ ii utum tMtr» 

Ok 49 I Catmr»kk»nl ff 1 asi 89 Patw. tk 1934 4 i0-*9 93-99 
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ascended the throne in 421 after Mahavlra’s death. The 
total of the reigns of Nahapana and the Bhytya Castanas 
or the Sakas was 282 years. The author of this work, in 
the 5th century A, D., believed the Sakas to be Castanas 
and none else. . ** ‘ 

The late Dr. Hira Lai Sud commenting on these 
gWtds interprets Bhac-chaiihandiia ( ) as 
“probably Bhytya Andhras or Andhra-bhrtyas.” 
Following his lead the editors of this work have also 
translated the word as Bhftya-Andhras. But this Sanskrit 
rendering of the Prakrit form is altogether untenable. 
The Sanskrit form is Castana and they belonged to the 
Saka race- 

In the Jain Harivamia Purdna ( 783 A.D. ) a literal 
translation of these Prakrit gdthds into Sanskrit is found.* 
There the word for Bhrtya Castanas is “BhafatnbSpa." 
This reading is sufficiently corrupt, but it certainly is not 
Bhftya-Ahdhras. 

16. According to the astronomical work . 
Jyotirvidabharaxia' a Sakesvara or a Saka overlord of 
Rumma-desa Avas defeated by Vikramaditya. He was taken 
through the bazars of Ujjayini as a captive and later 
released. Not understandingthe significance and meaning 
of the word 'Ruma' or *Romaka,* Captain Wilford Avrites ;* 
“Vicrama is supposed to have waged war with the 
Romans, all the time that he lived : that is to say for 145 
years : and to have taken one of their emperors prisoner, 

. 1 Chapter C3, vecses 487, 488. aod 6S2. 

^ n ch. 22, 17. 

3 Easaj on Vioramaditya and SaliTabana by Captain WiWord, Asiatic 
Researches, Vol. IX, 1809, p. 119. 
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whom' he ’ carried in triumph through the streets of 
Ujjayini" 

In the Purflnas we find Romaka, a territory of 
the Sindhus.* This word is found in the gaijapdtha 
of Panini also.* Alberuni* also enumerates this Romaka 
or Ruma amongst the territories of the north-west on 
the authority of Matsya Puraria which reads Romaka. 
The reading of Alberuni, however, is mara. On the other 
hand, according to Dandanatha Narayana’s commentary* 
on Sarasvatlkanthabharana Romaka or Ruma denotes a 
‘saltish land’. But the author of Kalpadrukosa* translates 
the word as ‘salt’ only. * 

A variety of salt calledfCJMai&awas known to Caraka 
and Suiruta. According to Cakrapdi,ii, a commentator 
of Caraka, romaka means a salt prepared from 
the water of Ruma river.* Ruma is* a lake according to 
Dalhapa, a commentator of SuSruta.’ Ruma may be an 
earlier name of the Sikaihbharl - lake. Hemddri, while 
commenting on AstaUga-hrdaya, states that romaka was 
- produced in the SdkarhbhaH territory.* The very name 
Sdkamhharl has some relation with the Sakas. 


Some scholars have regarded the Jyotirvidabharana 
as having been* completed in the 13th century A.D.* But 
whatever be the date of this work, the mention of Ruma 
and its king Saka has an old t radition behind it. 

3^ ly y I «| 4 e I Jfitsy* 121. 47 41 teiixctiTtIf. 

2 rv. 2. w. aai IV. 2, HO s Alfcemmi'i I*dja, T«l. I. Ck. 25, p. 281. 

4 11 , 3 , 343 . ' 
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17. ViSabhadaita or Visakhadera, a contemporary 
of Chandragnpta Vikrama, wrote a drama called Devl- 
Chandragupta. In this drama is described the heroic 
deed of Charidragupfa’s assassinating aSaka king. This 
Saka king wanted to marry DhruvadevI, the wife of 
Chandragnpta's elder brother. This historical fact is 
again alluded to by Sana. The story of Rawal' and 
. Barkarmis as narrated in Majmal-nt-Tawarikh is merely 
a translation of this drama into Arabic by Abnl Hassan 
Ali (1026 A.D.) But who was this Sakapati bold enough 
to execute such a plan ? Altekar* believes him to be the 
Saka Mahaksatrapa Rudrasena II. But this cannot be 
reconciled with the evidence put forth by Majmal-ut- 
Tawarikh and Rajasekhara. Both these authorities place 
the defeat of the Saka in the north Punjab, and it is not 
yet known if Rudrasena II ever ruled in the north of the 
Punjab. 

Viiikhadatia in his iludrardhasa alludes to Saka 
kings, who ate described as brave.’ 

ViSakhttdatta, the author of this play (Devi Chandra- 
Gupta), is very likely the same as the author of 
Mudrdrdhsasa.' 


I Ob lia worf E.„| Ab«l wjlu, --Jt, clUt cl llu, ,1.1, n, 

ir'i hvvn .. Kinl " 
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18 In the Harsa carita of Bana it is stated that 
Chandragupta disguised as a woman assassinated a Saka 
king who desired the wife of another ‘ Commenting on 
this passage of Bana^ Sanhararya writes that 
Chandragupta in the disguise of Dhruvadevi killed the 
Saka king who coveted his brother’s (Ramagupta’s) wife * 

19 Brahmagupta, an astronomer of circa t2Q A D , 
mentions in his Brahma sphuta stddhanfa the beginning • 
of the current Saka era at the death of a Saka king ' This 
reference has been fully dealt with m Chapter IV 

20 In the Rdma-cartta of Ahhtnanda ( end of the 
8th or the beginning of the 9th century AD ) it is asked, 
“after Vikrama, the enemy of the Saka king, where do 
poets tell pious tales ’’’* This enemy of the Sakas is 
Chandragupta Vikramiduya Here it is again said that 
“by^the foe of the Saka, the works of Kalidasa were 
brought to fame ’’ 

21 Maiijuin mula kalpa 9. Buddhist work 
According to the late Dr K P. Jayaswal it was composed 
in circa the 9th century A.D * It contains an important 
verse* which states that there were in all thirty kings of 
the Sakas Of them only eighteen were monarchs of note 


22 Vardhatndna, the author of G altar at ft a- 
mahodadht ( 1140 A D quotes the following verse from 
some earl ier au thor, while commenting on the word Saka 
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23. Kalha\ta (1 149 A.D.) in his Rdjatrangii^i writes 
about a king named PratSpaditya of Kashmir, who was 
related to some VikramSdItya. According to Kalhafja 
some writers confused this Vikramaditya with SakSri- 
Vikramaditya, but he says that they were mistaken, 
as Sakari-Vikramaditya ivas some one else.’ Kalhana 
further writes that there was in Ujjetyini a Vikramaditya 
alias Harsa, who in the beginning destroyed the Sakas.* 

24. In the Sadukti-Karnaiurta of Sridharadasa 
(Saka 1127=1205 A.D.), three Hohas of the celebrated 
poet Amaruka are quoted. One of them describes the 
feats of a king “who took vow to make ^ widows of Saka 
women."* 

Sanskrit anthologies have preserved Uokas of three 
authors Sakachella, Sakavarman and Sakavrd^hi.* They 
may have been some Saka authors. 

25. Prahhdvaha-carita of Prahhdchan'dTa 

(1277 A.D.) contains a KalakasCri^carita.* This is almost 
identical with the which has been 

so widely used and relied on by Dr. Sten Konow. This 
carita records that the Jain teacher Kalaka went to the 
Saka couritry and brought with him a Sahi (mfc) or 
Sahi (mf?) king. 

There are many versions of this K-SJakacSrya 
Kathanaka known amongst the Jainas, but the story about 

n ii. e. 
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the advent of the Salcas in western India is almost the' 
same in all of them.' 

26. The Kiimdrapdla-carita ofjayasimhasiiri gives 
the following information.’ There was a king Sri Simha 
Vikrama in the Chalukya family. He possessed the power 
of turning base metals into gold. He started an era ofj 
his own after freeing all ( subordinate ) rulers of any debt. • 
He had a son Hari Vikrama, the crest of the brave: Even 
the strong Saka dynasties did not bear the heat of his 
glory. In his family was bom Rama. To him was born 
Sahajarama who killed the king of the Sakas, the ford of 

three lakhs of horses* In his family was born 

Mfilaraja. , • ' _* 

Now this Mfllaraja was ruling in circa 950 A.D. 
Long before him the king of the Sakas, the lord of three^ 
lakhs of horses, was killed by SahajarSma who was born 
in the family of Siihha Vikrama and Hari (*Vikrama). 
This family was certainly the family of Samudragupta and 
Chandragupta, as they bore the "titles of Siihha-Vikrama 
etc. But here this family is, by mistake, described as the 
Chalukya family, ' » 

27. A Sakaditya is mentioned in the Hara Gaun 
Saihvada.' 
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CHAPTER 111 


‘ THE SAKAS IN INSCRIPTIONS 


In the previous chapter I have given, detailed 
references to the Sakas from Indian literature, which 
I believe to be as good evidence as any other. But since 
some scholars do notattach any importance to references 
from literature, unless they are supported by inscriptional 
or numismatic evidence, and as ancient Indian history 
can only be compiled from all the three sources, literary, 
inscriptional and numismatic, I now proceed to set forth 
the available inscriptional evidenca regarding the Sakas 
and.their achievements. 

^ Historians should remember that in India eminent 
classical writers wer6 also the writers of inscriptions under 
their patron kings e.g. Harisena under Samudragupta. 

• , 1. InscripHons of N ahapdna' s Time. Eight 
important inscriptions o’f the time of NahapSna are known 
to scholars.* These are’ inscribed on the caves of Nasik, 
,KarleandJunar. The NasikCavelnscriptions 11, 13 and 
14 (a)* mention the matrimonial alliance between Saka 
^ Usavadata and Daksamitra, the daughter of NahapSna, the 
Ksaharata. This and other inscriptions of SakaXJsavadata, 
'the son-in-law of Nahapana are -a helpful source for a 
study *of the reign of Nahapana. The 'dates in these 


1 B« the aspencUx. % B. I. VoL VII. w>. 61. 65 and 66. 
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inscriptions range from the year 41 to ‘le of an unspecified 
era. One of these eight inscriptions is the inscription of 
A>*ama, the minister of NahapSna. It is dated in the year 
46 of an unspecified era. As regards this date Sten Konow 
has recently pointed out that according to the latest reading 
of the symbol of the dale sign by Rapson the figure should 
be 76 am) not 46.' Jn this inscription the title sami is used 
vrilh the name Nahaplna.* 

2. There arc certain inscriptions on the Bhcraghaf 

Statues of the daughter of Bhnmaka which, however, arc 
nearly illegible,* < 

3. The KdrUCave Inscription of Miiradevanahaf 
In this inscription is recorded the gfft of a pill.'**'' 
Mttradci-aniVa calls himself the son of Usai-ad.-IM, irho 
teas the son-in-law of KahapSna. Senart is of opinion 
that Mitradc\*apaVa is an Indian name. So he may have 
been the son of U^avadnia by his Indian wfe Dakjamitrd. 

4. ThcKflstlt Cove ftiscripfion Wo 75 tell* about 
the SaVSni lay debtee V«natIaW, the daughter of 
Agni^-arman, the Saha.* It shows that the Sakas in India 
unlike the Roman* in England used to perform certain 
rcHgioas ceremonies indigenous to their adopted countf)'* 
Uexe we h3>c reference to a s'ak-a lay d«-otee, who 
seem* (o ^a^c bren a rcfldent cf some mortasterj- on 
mount Tfiratml in NatiW. This intcrijitton is dated in 
the f)th year of king Uvaraiena, the Abhlra. 
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f! — 

along with the Yavanas and Pahlavas by -his deceased 
father Siri Satakani Gotamlputa. It also states that 
Gotamlputa exterminated the Ksaharata dynasty. This 
inscription is very important as it independently records 
the above facts. However, Sten Konow regards the fact 
of the destruction of the.Sakas, Yavanas and Pahlavas 
as a mere boast.* 

6. There are two inscriptions in one of the Nasik" 
Caves which refer to the gift of two cisterns and a cave 
by a Saka writer named Damachika Vudhika, son of 
Visnudatta of Dasapura.* 

7. Raychaudhuri, however, thinks that “the earliest 
Saka kings mentioned in Indian inscriptions are perhaps 
Damijada and Maoes.”* This statement -requires further 
investigation. 

8. The Mathura Lioft'Capiial Inscription* contains 
the Wno-^Sarvasa Sakastanasa puyae. There has been 
a great deal of controversy-over the interpretation- of this 
line. Dr. Raychaudhuri has summed up the whole as 
follows* : — 

“Cunningham interpreted the passage as meaning 
“for the merit of the people of Sakasthana." Dr. Fleet, 
.how'ever, maintained that “there are no real grounds for 
thinking that the Sakas ever figured as invaders of any 
part of northern India above Kathiawad and the western 
and southern parts of the territory now known as Malwai” 
He took *Sarva* to be a proper name and translated the 

. 1 Notes os Inclo-B«;thiin Cbronology. p i3. , 2 E. I. Vol. VIII, Nasik 

Cave Inscriptions. Nos. 26 and 27, pp 95 and 90. S P. H. A. I. ith ed., p. S64, 
4 E. I. Vol. IX, p. 135 t, Dr. Harit Krishna Deb has recently pnblished a thought- 
provoking article on this inscription Id 3. B. A. 8. Bengal, Letters, Vol. X, 1914, p. 
.13 f. He, however, gives the reading gakrastb&na. S P. H. A. I., 4lh ed., p. 361. 
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inscriptions range from the year 41 to 46 of an unspecified 
era. One of these eight inscriptions is the inscription of 
Ayama, the minister of Nahapilna. It is dated in the year 
46 of an unspecified era. As regards this date Sten Konow 
has recently pointed out that according to the latest reading 
of the symbol of the date sign by R3.pson the figure should 
be 76 and not 46.* In this inscription the title satni is used 
with the name Nahapana.* 

2. There are certain inscriptions on the Bherashat' 
Statues of the daughter of BhQmaka which,’ however, are 
nearly illegible.* . ' ♦ 


3. The Kdrle Cave Inscription of Mitradevanahaf 
In this inscription is recorded the gift of a pillar. 
Mitradevapaka calls himself the son of UsavadSta, who 
was the son*in«law of Nahapftna. Senart is of opinion 
that Mitradevapaka is an Indian name. So he may have 
been the son of Usavadata by his Indian \yife DaksamitrS. 

4. TheNasik Cave Inscription No 15 tells about 
the Sakani' lay devotee Visnudata, the daughter of 
Agnivarman, the Saka,* It shows that the Sakas in India 
unlike the Romans in England used to perform certain 
religious ceremonies indigenous to their adopted country. 
Here we have reference to a Saka lay devotee, who 
seems to have been a resident of some monastery on 
mount TriraSmi in Nasik. This inscription is dated in 

-the gth year of king Kvarascna, the Abhira. 

5. The Inscriptioti of Vdsithiputa Siri Pulumayi 
m his 19th regnal year, describes the defeat of the Sakas 


s Nm.. t ” *.* „ 10. 41. 2 E. I. T«1 vn, i 16. 

U HIst«r7.C#ieres» 

S I- V.l. vn. Kitl. Licriftl..*. 


7 Nasilc Oar« 
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along with the Yavanas and Pahlavas by-his deceased 
father Sixi Satakani Gotamlputa. It also states that 
. Gotamlputa .exterminated the Ksaharata dynasty. This 
inscription is very important as it independently records 
the above facts. However,^ Sten Konow regards the fact 
of the destruction of the.Sakas, Yavanas and Pahlavas 
as a mere boast.* 

6. There are two inscriptions in one of the Nasik' 
Caves which refer to the gift of two cisterns and a cave 
by a Saka writer named Damachika Vudhika, son of 
Vi§nudatta of Dasapura.* 

7. Raychaudhuri, however, thinks that “the earliest 

Saka kings mentioned in Indian inscriptions are perhaps 
DSmijada and Maues.’’* This statement requires further 
Investigation. • 

8. The Mathura LioH'Capital Inscription* contains 
the Vin^Sarvasa Sahastanasa puyae. There has been 
a great deal of controversy over the interpretation of this 
line. Dr. Raychaudhuri has summed up the whole as 
follows* ; — 

“Cunningham interpreted the passage as meaning 
“for the merit of the people of Sakasthana.” Dr. Fleet, 
^however, maintained that “there are no real grounds for 
, - ‘■JrAvMvig vva la, xH rcny 

part of northern India above Kathiawad and the western 
and southern parts of the territory now known as Malwa.*’ 
He took ‘iSTurua’ to be a proper name and translated the 

1 Notes on Indo-Scjtblan Chronology, p. i3. 8 E. 1. Vol. Vm, Nasik 

Caro Inscriptions, Nos. 2C and 27, pp 93 and 96 3 P. H. A. I. 4th ed., p. S64. 
^ ^ t. Vol. IX, p. 135 1, Dr. Harit Krishna Deb has reeenUy published a tbongbt- 
ptovoklng article on this Inacription io J. R- A. S Bengal, Letters, Vol. X, 1945, p 
43 f. He, howorer, ghee the reading ^aknstfaina. S P. H. A. I., 4tb ed , p. 861. 
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inscnptional passage as “a gift of ^Sarva' in honour of 
his home 

‘Fleet’s objection is not convincing Chinese evidence 
clearly establishes the presence of Sakas m Kipin * e 
Kapisa-Gandh^ra As regards the presence of the tribe 
at Mathura, the site of the inscription, we should note that 
the Markandeya Purana refers to a Saka settlement in 
the Madhyadesa Dr Thomas points out that there is 
no difficulty in the expression of honour to the ‘whole 
realm of the Sakas’ since we find in the Wardak, SuiVihar 
and other inscriptions even more comprehensive 
expressions, e g , Sarva saiivattam, ‘of all living creatures’ 
As regards Fleet’s rendering “svaka and sakatthana” as 
one’s own place, Dr Thomas says that it does not seem 
natural to inscribe on the stone honour to somebody’s 
own home A pQja addressed to a country is unusual, but 
inscription G of the LiomCapital contains a similar pQja 
addressed to the chief representatives of the Saka 
dominions ’It is, therefore, clear that ‘Seryvasir sakastanasa' 
means the realm of all the Sakas and nothing else 

The Mathura Lion Capital inscription contains the 
names of MahSksatrapa Rajula, Mahaksatrapa Kusuluka 
Patika, Ksatrapa Sodasa and Ksatrapa* Kharadaka 
These names along with the title Ksatrapa or Mahaksatrapa 
indicate the expansion of the Sakas as far as Mathura 

9 Sfathura (Kankalt Ttld)' Vohve Tablet of the 
time of Sodasa The title Mahaksatrapa with the name 
of Sodasa is an indication of Saka lineage This 
inscription xs dated samvatsara 70+2 or 40+2 According 
to the alphabet* of the Western Ksatrapa coins the^first 
figure may be read as 40, but accor ding to KuSana 

1 J R A i 1904 FI l 1905 » IIS SIS I 2 E I T«1 II f ISJ 
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inscriptions it is certainly 70. The reading 70 may be 
regarded as correct.* 

10. Mathura Stone Inscription' of the time of 
^oddsa mentions this king as Svami Mahaksatrapa. Both 
these Mathura Brahml inscriptions use the yrord Svami 
with Sodasa. He was, therefore, no doubt a Saka. 


11. Another Inscription from Kanhali Tild also 
mentions the word Saka, though the reading -is 
ambiguous.* 

12. Giridharapur jUld Inscription. This inscription 
is in a fragmentary state. Luders, however, draws the 
conclusion “that the donatrix v?as of Saka descent."* This 
inscription is dated in the year 270 of the era of some 
Maharaja. The name of the Maharaja is lost. It may 
be noted that another inscription* from Kahkall TUS at 
Mathura is also dated in the era of some Maharaja 
rajdtirdja. The name in this inscription is also lost. 

13. Taxila Copper-plate Inscription of Patika 
records the date samvatsara 78. This inscription 
contains a word Ksahara, which according to some 
scholars is nothing else hot Ksahaiata.' Some scholars 
have surmised that this Patika is the same as that 
mentioned in the Mathura Lion-Capital inscription. 

. IT (Second Ganeshrd Mound) Inscription 

0 ?a rata Ghafaka. Dr. Vogel draws the attention of 
S^BO ars to this fragmentary mscription.’ In the following 
.0 mes which have reached ns the words KsaharSta and 
Ohataka are quite le^ble:— 


» E.’i f- J E. I- 

r ‘ ‘Si 


7/.E.i.E.13U.p. no. 


xsrvii. ; 
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(i) W 

(ii) ^ ^ 

.. The presence of the KsaharStas in Mathura is 
evident. 

15. Mathura Mora Well Inscription' of the time 
of the son of Mahaksatrapa Rajubula. Though the name 
of the son is illegible, his designation SvSmi is clear. 

16. Andhau Stone Inscriptions of the time of 
Casian.a and Rudraddman. These inscriptions are four 
in number and all bear the date varse 52. These mention 
Vsamotika, as the father of Caslana.* 

17. Jundgarh Rock Inscription of Rudraddman I. 
This is a very famous and important inscription and was 
written in var^e 72, This is the first Saka inscription 
which was written in Sanskrit of the Kavya style. It gives 
the history of the dam named Sudarlana. It also records 
the exploits of the great Rudraddman.' 

18. Gundd (North Kathiawar) Itiscription of the 
time of Mahaksatrapa Rudrasirkha I, This inscription 
gives the date varse 103. The language is Prakrit and 
the inscription was set up by an Abhira general, RudrabhQtl 
by name.* An inscription entered in para 25 may be 
read along with this inscription. Both the inscriptions 
may be of one and the same year. An Abhira is mentioned 
in each. 

19. Ka\ihen Lane Inscription. This inscription 
mentions that Vasisthlputra Sri Satakarpi had a wife who 
was the daughter of Mahaksatrapa Ru (dradaman) of the 
family of Karddamaka kings.' 

1 E. 1. V*l. XXIV, T. JS4 f. J E I T*I. XYI, n 10-25. 3 E. I T*l. 

Tin, |. 42 f. 4 E. I. T«l. XTI, ». 28S-28C. | Lmicrs, Lilt liSkMl 

IsKriptlfBi, N«. f94.^ 
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20. Jundgarh Stone Inscription of Jayaddman's 
Grandson. The inscription is mutilated. The name of 
the king and the date of its writing are both lost. 
However, the names Castana, Jayadaman and Girinagara 
are legible. The inscription may be of Damaysada or 
Rcdrasimha I.‘ 

21. Jundgarh Inscription of Jivaddmd. Only two 
lines have survived and even these are broken in places. 
The date is 100+ 

22. Mulvdsara (Gaekwar) Inscription of the time 
of Mahdksatrapa Rudrasena. The date is varse 232 or 
122. It records that the son of Vanijaka sacrificed his 
life for a friend.* The year 122 appears to be the correct 
reading.* 

23. Ga^hd or Jasdan Lake (North Kathiawar) 
Stone Inscription of Rudrasena I. This inscription is 
dated var^e 127 or 126. Rudrasena is entitled 
Mahaksatrapa Svami.* 

The genealogical table in this inscription is the 
longest that has so far come to light. It is as follows : — 

(1) Raja Mahaksatrapa Bhadramukha S v a m i 

Castana. * 

(2) Raja Ksatrapa Svami Jayadaman, 

(3) Raja Mahaksatrapa Bha (dramukha) Svami 

. • Rudradaman. 

(4) Raja Mahaksatrapa Bhadramukha Rudrasimha. 

(5) Raja Mahaksatrapa Svami Rudrasena. 

24. Kdndkherd (near Sdnchi) Stone Inscription of 

1 E. I. Vol. XVI. p 241. 1 E. I. Vol. XVIIX, pp. 839-40. 3 Pkt. and 

Bkt. loi. ol Eatb^aimt, p. 23. 4 Important Inacriptions from tlia Batoda Stats 

ty A. B. Oidts, 1913, pp. 2. 3. 5 E. 1. Vol. SVl, p 238. 
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^ndharavarman This inscription was. discovered by 
,Sir John Marshall N G Majumdar read the date as 241 
Dr D C Sircar thinks that “the reading of the date is 
doubtful,” and reads the date as 201 According to Dr. 
D C Sircar, Sndharavarman was “originally an official 
of, the 5aka house of MaUva, but later -assumed 
'independence 

25 Mevasd ( Cutch) Stone Inscrtptton of the Ume 
of a Mahdkiatrapa ^ D B. Diskalkar discovered this 
inscription and published it m the Proceedings of the 
Fifth Indian Oriental Conference* He interprets the 
date as 300, but it may be interpreted as 103 also If 
the interpretation of Diskalkar is accepted, then this 
inscription should be associated with the great grandson of 
Bhartpdiman, who ruled up to area 215 A D But from 
the materials known so far, it is certain that the line of 
Castana ended with the son of BhartrdSman So the 
existence of his great grandson is unintelligible at this 
stage of our knowledge Now if the other interpretation 
103 be proved correct then the Bhartrdaman of this 
inscription will be a brother of Rudradaman I It 
describes a gift of Abhira Vasnraka The meaning of the 
inscription as a whole is not clear As already pointed 
out this inscription should be read along with the Gundi 
inscription (vide para no 18) 

' 26 Jundr Cave Inscription No 13 This 

inscription mentions a Saka, Adutbama ' 

27 A-mrdvatx /nscri^iton A Saka-gin is 
mentioned m this inscription* Chanda reads the word 

1 • I , llreif p 111 2 T*1 I p S6S S Qu#teA la Bkiratija 

ItlkUa kt ilGpa nkkl kjr J«1 Ckaain TlApalaakar T«I II p 8S1 < E I T«1 

UipakUikei AmrSntI IsierlpUaai N* IS p S7i 



as (S)akagiri, and F. W. Thomas as Pi(Sr?)giri. But ^ 
Saka-giri as suggested by K. Gopalachari seems to be, 
the correct reading.' _ 

28. I^dgarjuniliQJtdtz EptgraJ>h\ A SaUa.Moda and 
his sister Bddhi are mentioned. This shows that individual 
Sahas had eiitered the Deccan at an early date. This _ 
is further proved by the fact that “among the sculptures 
excavated by Mr. Longhurst at Nagarjunikonda there are 
two showing a warrior in Scythian dress.’’* 

29. Candrdvalli Slone InscripUon of MayuraSarman. 

This place is in Mysore. It is stated in this inscription that 
this king defeated the Abhlras, the Pallavas'’and the 
Sakasthanas etc*. These Sakastbanas appear ‘to Be those 
who inhabited the Kathiawar territory. , -n 

30. Allahabad Inscription of Bamudragupia^ states 
that the Daivapulra-^dhi-fdhdmi^dhi ^akn-Mnrnv^as 
and many others bowed before Samudragupta. It should 
be noted that in this purely. Sanskrit inscription the word 
idhi (idk) is speltwith ja (t). 

31. Bargaon grant of Ratnapdla (circa 1050 A. D. 
or even earlier) gives the account that “he (Ratnapala) was a 
strong cage for the sporting Saka bird’’’ i.e. he was powerful 
enough to be dreaded by the Sakas. On the other hand 
H.C. Ray very strangely translates it as "with a fence 
strong like that used for the game birds of the Sakas."' 


32. Six Batndhava Copper plate grants from 
Ghmnli.' The writer of the grant no. A of the time of 

1 Early History of the Andhra Country, igu, p OG 2 E I Vol XX, p 37 
3 Early History of tho Andhra Country, p OC 4 Jlysora Archaeological Biirrey' 
As^E^rtM^p^tO. S Belect Inscriptions by D. C Sircar, p. 258 

I vinous.™ me,., Vo,.,„p 
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Agguka-II and no. B of the time of Jaika is some Saka 
named Kapila, son of Vikkatla, who was an ornament of 
the Sakas. The inscriptions are dated in the year 513 of 
•an unknown samvat. It might possibly be the Valabht era. 
This shows that some Sakas retained their -individuality 
long after the Saka rule had ended. • ' 

33. Skahdaur Inscription. This K h a r o s hf h i 
inscription according to the reading of Sten Konow records 
.,a name Namijada and ^aka sabatsar.^ The name, if 
read correctly, has some similarity with the Saka name 
Damajada. 

In the end it may be pointed out that though 
not directly connected with inscriptional information, some 
archaeological temains show the presence of Scythian or 
Saka 'power near Indore also. Sardar M. V. Kibe writes, 
“about six miles to the south of Indore, on a plateau, 
there are the remains of a Scythian camp near Nagpur.”' 


1 E. I. Y»I. XIX. f.-T95, 2 “Blamks In lUiU* I»aia» Histtry”, artiol* 

^7 latiar M. f. KH*. ia Dt. ■. KrlBkaaswaml Aljamjat CraaemarttUs 

Tfluat, f . 63. 1936 ti. 




CHAPTER IV 


THE SAKA ERA 


Coins and inscriptions of the Saka rulers of western 
India show that the Saka kings used an era of their own. 
Almost all scholars are of opinion that the well known 
Saka-^SlivShana era, which is even now in vogue 'in 
southern India, is that same era. It will, however, be 
seen later on that such is not the case and in reality there 
was an earlier ^aka era, which was used by the §aka 
kings and the Saka«^aliv&hana era started at the end of 
Saka rule. 


DIFFEEENT NAMES OF THE ^AEA ERA 
The Saka era has been used in inscriptions and 
literature under the following different names ; — 

1. The era of the coronation of a Saka king ; — 


2 . 




Tag I* 

The era of a Saka king : — 


(tt) T3J5T^^ I*"" 

3. Saka-Samvat or the Saka era : — 

(i) I* 


1 E. I. Vol. VII, Appendix, p. 2, No. 3. 
Vol. VI, p. 73. « E. I. Yol. I, p. 56. 


2 I.A.Vol.XII.p. IG. 3 I.A. 
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(it) i’ 

(ttt) I* 

. (tv) 51551®^ I* 

• (v) i‘ 

4. Saka or Saka : — 

(i) 5r^; n'^'i i* 

(it) 5tl% 5TN [5 t] 

The word Saka requires elucidation. Abul Fazl 
informs us that the word Saka was used for the era of 
Vikramaditya also. He says :— 

“After the invasion of Salvahana, the era of 
Bikram5jit was changed from Saka to SanpaU"' 

It is possible that the observation of Abul Fazl 
might be correct. The following lines* from an inscription 
show the use of both the words Saka and Saihvat for 
the same era : — 

^ ^ 

Again, one KSlidSsa, the author of Jyotirvidabharana, 
uses the word Saka with the Vikrama era in the following 
verse* : — 


In the AftrtZaJi^tr-crtTito (15th or 16th century A.D.) 
we read the following ; — 


There is a fourth very clear case which confirms this 


. 1 I A Vol VI, p 8C 2 B I Vol XX, Appendix, Inscriptions ot Northern 
IndU by D It. Bhandarkir, No 1083 i Ibid, No 1091. « E I. Vol IX, p 63 

S I . Vol Vn, Appendix, Elelhorn’s List ol Inscriptions ol Boulhern India, 
p 63, No 818. I E I. Vol. XX, Appendix, Inscriptions ol Northern India "by 
D R Dhandarkar, p K7, No. 1093 7 Ain I Akbari, Eng Tr hy Jarrett, Vol II, 

P 16, Calcnttaed , 1591. I Inseriptlons of Northern India hy D R Bhandatkar, 
No. 115. I IV. 63. 1 0 Quoted In AkalaAka Gnntha trayam, Intro , p 13. 
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statement. Ananta wrote a work Katydyana-sindrta- 
inanfrdrtha-dlpikd, A manuscript of this work was copied 
in samvat 1721. It is preserved in the'^library of th^ 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. It ends with the colophon • 

Now, this is not a Saka date, for, if it were^^ it will ' 
correspond with Vikrama year 1823. This date is one 
hundred and two years later than the date of this copy of 
the Avork. This riddle finBs its solution in another work 
of the same author. Aiianta writes at the end of his 
Kdnva-YajU'hhd&y'a : — 

This shows that by the word Siika'he meant the 
Vikrama era. These cases lend double proof to Abul Fazl’s 
statement. They necessitate a review of the ^aka dates 
in the inscriptions considered irregular so far. 

The form Saka is common with astronomical and 
Jain writers also. For example : — 

(i) Lalla gives in the Uttaradhikara of Grahaganita 
a date with the word Saka^ — 

(it) Brahmagupta writes in his Khandakhadyaka 
( 587 Saka ) :— ' ' " ' 

aitk: ii* 

{'mj Satananda { circa 8\2 ^aka the author 'of 
Bhasvati, gives the date of his composition 
in Saka : — 

1 'History o! Vedic Utet&tnre (in Hindi) by Pt Bbagavad Datta B. A , Vol, I, 

pt IT, p. 129. 2 Queen’s College Library, Collection No. 3 and Satchel 78 3 I. 3 
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m ^ fester ll‘ 

( tv) Bhatta-Utpala, commenting on Brhajjritaka, gives 
’ the date of completing the ^^ork as 888 ^aka . — 

tm^ri feann > . 

rajfa^'ri ii* 

(v) The date of Nyayakandall by Bhatta ^ndhara, as 
quoted at the end of the work is Sakabda 913 : — 

(vi) Sripati (921 Saka) also uses the word. — 

3m2^«riv^ffr3r«««9r^«ife«%s*r5n5r^ j* 

(vn) VadirSja SQn, a Jam author, in his Parsva* 
nStha-canta writes — 

nr?t glE i' 

Besides these forms there is another way of naming 
this era. It is expressed as . — 

5. ^aka-nrpa-kaldtita-samvatsara or the era which 
marks the expiry of the time of the Saka king or kings. 

( 739 Saka )* 

This fifth way of naming the era is used in a 
majority of copper plates and inscriptions of the Rastra- 
kutas-and Western Chalukyas 

6. ^dltvdhana ^dka — 

According to R B Gaun Shankar Hira Chand 

1 I 1, Benares ea 2 BibajjatoH, p 27S 5 Quoted la Gannkatarangiol, 

p 25, Benareacd 4 Biddhinta fiekbat* p 12 Introdaetion Cal ed S Quoted 
In ‘Jain Sabltya Aura Itihaia, p 800 S Important Inscriptions from the Baroda 
State by A B Gadre, Vol J, p S2 

Bm.1so SliE^Stitlarata 5iY 1^ J. I y^,- 

vn. Append!*, Inioriptlc.fl,pJBc,a«,j7iiiaa^, p, 2 , 2 
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Ojha‘ and many other historians the name SrUuahana was 
connected v/ith this era m 6aka 1276 But the association 
of the name Sahvahana with this era goes back 295 years 
t e. to 981 Saka * This establishes the fact that the name 
Sahvahana was connected^ with this era much earlier. S 
Mumsvara states in his Siddhanta-Sarva-Bhauma* that 
the king Sahvahana of the Saka era was the writer of the 
Prakrit work Saptasati. 

In the Somalapuram grant of Virupaksa of Saka 
1389 this era is described as . — 

7. &allvdhana‘ntT^ttia^&al^a-var&a•ltra 1 nagate^ t e. 
m the course of the Saka years determined by Sahvahana. 
This expression indicates that according to the writer of 
this plate, Sahvahana was regarded as one who simply 
decided something in connection with this era. What 
that thing was, we do not yet know. 

8. ^akendra'kdla . — • 

Another form of naming Saka era is ^akendra-kala. 
Its first use is found in the following verses of 
Pancasiddhantika and Brhatsamhita by Varahamihira — 

(*) I 

grPT jinrfHHre ii* 

(tt) i 

5TyiU4alI!d II* 

Vatesvara, an astronomer, follows Varahamihira 

1 BharatiTa Pr&chma Lipi Llala p 1T2 

2 1 

losciiptions of NorthemlDdia, No 18 i 

S Siddhanta Sarva Bhauma, pt I, p 23 Benans ed 4 E I Vol XVII, p 199 
S Paficasiddhantiia, ed ty G Tlilbatit and M Sudhalcara D^iredl, p SI, al 2 
Mott Lai BeuatBl Das {Lahore) ed 6 Bthatsamhita VIII 2o 
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ind uses this form in expressing "his own date in the 
ollowing^verse ; — - ' . 

Of the above names of the §aka era, how many, 
ienote the older Saka era, is yet -to be ascertained. 

PBOF. BAPSON'S VTEW'ABOUT THE OVBBENT &AKA ERA 
On the general assumption that the Saka kings used 
:his Saka era in their inscriptions, Prof. E. J. Rapson, while 
discussing the origin of the name of this era, writes*: — 
"Thedateswhichappearon thecoins and inscriptions, 
d! its (Saka) princes are all in the era which starts 
from the beginning of Kanishka’s reign in78 A.D. They 
range from the year 41 to the year 310 (1 19*388 A.D.) and 
form the most continuous and complete chronological 
series found on the monuments of ancient India. It was 
in consequence of its long use by the Caka princes of 
Western India that the era became generally known in 
India as the Caka era." 

Prof. Rapson has expressed the following two 
important views in the above passage, viz : — 

(a) The current Saka era started with Kaniska’s 
reign. 

^ (b) The current Saka era was so named because it 
was used for a very long time by the Saka princes 
of Western India. ' • 

BAPSON'S VIEW CONTIiadICTED 
Bolli these views arc contradicted by the following 
statements of earlier authorsir- 

1 Aee. N*. 87U. CaUIoso# ot tb* Tanj.b Uit^crill; Saa.krU 2Iss. 
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1. Alberuni (1030 A.D.) writes in his Indika ' 

, ^ ^ "TBE &AEA’KALAr ^ 

"The epoch* of the era of Saka or "^akakala falls 
135 years, later than that of Vikramaditya. The here* 
mentioned Saka tyrannised over their country between the 
river Sindh and the ocean, after he had made Aryavarfa, 
in the midst of this realm, his dwelling-place. He 
interdicted the Hindus from considering and representing 
themselves as anything but Sakas. Some maintain that 
he was a Sudra from the city of Almansura; others 
maintain* that he was not a Hindu at all, and that he had 
come to India from the west. The Hindus had much to 
suffer from him^ till at last they received help from the 
east, when Vikramaditya marched against him, put him to 
flight and killed him in the region of KarQr, between Multan 
and the castle of Loni,' Now this date becameTamous, * 
as people rejoiced in the news of the death of the tyrant, 
and was used as the epoch of an era, especially by the 
astronomers. They honour the conqueror by adding 
6ri to his name, so as to say ^ri Vikramaditya. Since 
there is a long interval between the era which is called 
^he era of Vikramaditya (v. p. 5) and the killing of Saka, 
we think that that Vikramaditya from whom the era has 
got its name is not identical with that one who killed 
Ssks, omy a naraesaie of Ais. '''’ 

Alberuni communicates to us the views of the Indian 
writers of th*e 11th century and of even earlier dates that 
the present Saka era was started after the extermination 
of a Saka tyrant. ' 

* 2. Amaraja {circa 1180 A. D.) the commentator 

of Khanda-khadyaka states that the" Saka era began when 

1 ^beruni‘6 India, Englijli ediUon bj Bachau, 1910, Vol. II, Ch. SLIX. 
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Saka kings were killed by VikramSditya*. This fact in 
the same words is mentioned by Prthfldakasv5min 
(circa 864 A. D.) in his commentary on the same verse*. 

3. Bhaskara, a famous astronomer, who preceded 
Utpala, and therefore Alberuni, writes in the Grahagapita 
chapter of his Siddhania Siromani : — 

I II* 

i. e. 3179 years of the Kaliynga were at an end at the death 
of a Saka king. 

4. ^rlpati, the author of SiddhSnta ^ekhara also 
says that 3179 years of Kaliyuga had passed by the end of 
the Saka period, in the following verse : — 

•rrms 

.But the case of Makkibhatta (1377 A, D.),* the 
commentator of SiddhSnta Sekhara, is very strange. Not 
knowing the existence of two ^aka eras, he wrongly' 
interprets the word ^akSnte as ‘before the beginning of 
the ^aka era.'* 

5. i 

This verse is found at the end of Laksanavall, a 
work on logic by .TJdayana (906 ^aka.) The author says 

1 sn?7 *<tP Ti f^g rT? w 

^ 'Kban5»Vhi.3yik» wiVh Viitni-Bhiija 

itattraja, p. 2, Oal. ed., 1925. 

»i«ptsNm Srfh?t* 1 Khan^aVbadjaka, ed. by P. 0. Bengupta, p. 3, Cal. ed., 1941. 

S EalamSnidhyiya, I, 2S' 4 1. 25. s P. K. Goda'a aitlole to Journal 

odadiao HUtory (Uadrai), Vo). XVI« pp. 259*262. 

I I Siddhanta Sekbaia by 

Srtpat], p. 15, coznmeBUryos il. 25, OaleotU td., 1932. 

7 Anothar reading oi tbl* bai been inggeited In Oastanath Jba 

Raaaareh InsUtnta Journal, Vol. 11 
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that he completed the work when 906 years from the expiry 
of the Sakas had elapsed. His dating from the expiry of 
the Sakas shows that an era which began at the end of the 
Sakas was also in vogue in India. This reference is 
particularly important as Udayana was a logician and 
not an astronomer. 

6. Bhatta-Utpala, commenting on verse VIII. 20 of 
Bfhatsamhita by VarjLhamihira, states the same fact : — 

«rrnf^j h 

7. Vatesvara (702 Saka) also says that 3179 years 
of Kaliyuga had passed at the conclusion of the Sakas : — 

8. Brahma Gupta (550 Saka =628 A. D,)* writes 
in his Brahma*Sphuta-SiddhSnta that at the end of the 
Sakas 3179 years of the Kaliyuga had passed.* In the 
verse that follows, he again states that at the end of the 
Saka* king and from the beginning of the Kalpa so 

•. many years had passed. 

9. Another Sanskrit work, Hara Gaurt Sarhvdda, 
repeats the same view. This work comes from Assam 
and is of an unknown date. It may, however, be a 
resume of an ancient tradition. It records that “in the 
Kali year 3179 ( = 78 A. D.) there was a king Subahu, 
who/was a bosom friend of Sakaditya. Vikrama after 
killing his elder brother and this Saka incurred the 
enmity of Subahu,"* There are some controversial items 

t p 19S, Ben&reaed. 2 Ace. Ko. S78i, al. 10, Galal^eo! tbe Panjab 
Unlwraity library Sanskrit Maanscripta 

s 4 a JM ct w : i 

« i i. as. 

I 1 1.37. B Indian HIitoriealQruirtariy.Vcl XVIII, 1913, p. 251. 
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in the account that follows. The manuscript being -quite 
unsatisfactory, as admitted by its editor, I have made no 
further use of it here. One fact is, however^, quite clear, 
that in Kali year 3179 or 78A.D. a Saka_.'\yas killed. 
Thus according to this authority also the current Saka era 
started with the death of a Saka king. 

The tradition of Vikrama's killing his brother and a 
^akaditya is recorded in a mutilated form, by Captain 
Wilford, in the following lines* : — 

“It is the general opinion, that Vicramaditya p'ut his 
brother Sucaditya, or Bhartrihari, to a most slow and 
cruel death, by severing his head, with a knife, both small 
and bad. His putting him to death is mentioned* by 
Holwell, and Mr. 'Wilkins,’’ 

* The above inforrhation given from the Vamiavalis by , 
' Captain Wilford and the incident recorded in the Hara 
Gaufi Stjmvada are an echo of the story of Chandra Gupta 
Vikrama as found in Majmal-rtt-Taxvdrikh and Devi 
Chafidra Gupta. Wilford's mention of a knife tallies with - 
the Persian account. 

Ail the above authors are of opinion that the 
current Saka era began with the death of a Saka king 
or at the end of the Sakas. This tradition which was 
current even in 628 A. D. was not a creation of a single 
day. This view finds further support in another \ray. 

ilEANING OF &AKA-NJ^PA^KALATlTA-8AMV4TSAIiA. 

It has been noted above under no. 5 that one of 
the names of the Saka era was, Saka-nrpa-k5latlta- 
sariivatsara, or the era at the expiry of the time of the 
Saka king or kings. Some scholars have translated 
1 A.u.,v*i.ix.».iia. ‘ j A. R.. v«i. I, p. w. 
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this phrase as “the expired year of the time of the Saka 
kings.” But there are many 'clear 'cases, where this 
interpretation can not hold good. 

1. '.The following inscription* of 743 ^aka-iiYPa- 
halailia year uses the words atlta and again atifesu : — 

2. Somadeva Sun, a Jain author, writing his 
Yaias-Tilaka-Canipu in Saka 881, writes in the colophon 
of this work : — 

i.e. in the year 881 expired of the ^aka-nrpa- 
hdldiita era. 

3. Again in an inscription* of ^aka 930^ the. date 

. is expressed as : — ' 



In numbers 1, 2 and 3, if the first aiUa means the 
expired year, as scholars would like to have it, the 
following atitepi or gatesu will be quite redundant. There- 
fore, the word ailta should be joined with ^aka-ftrpa-kdla 
and not Sa7hvaisara, It will mean ^aka-nTpa-hdlamatliya 
i.e. at the expiry of the time of the Saka kings.' The 
correctness of this interpretation of the above term is 
supported by Pdinni also. According to him the'wbrd 
Kitita here forms a compound with ^alia’iitpa-Mla as 
under the sutra II, 1, 24 the words hdnidram and aiita 
form the compound hdntdrdtiia* This indicates that the 
name of the era had the same significance behind it as 
expressed above by so many authors. 


1 E. I. Vol. XX3. p. 1«. j E. I. Vel. VH. Appendix, No. ICO, p. 27. 
S See also 8am\»lM[antbilliL»raB8, III. 2, Si. 
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This idea'is further supported by as late a work as 
Mitaksard {circa 1100 A.D.), a commentary on the law code 
of Ydjnavalhya. Ydjnavalkya writes that all. grants of 
a king should have the time specified in them.- ‘ On the 
word time or kdla, the Mitaksard explains* that it' should 
be done in the following two ways, i.e. in the form of 
^aka-nrpa-atita and of Samvaisara (60 years Jovian 
cycle). Prof. D. C. Sircar translates this passage as “the 
expired year of the Saka kings and the ( regnal ) year.”' 
This translation is not warranted by the words of 
Mitaksard. The words can only convey the meaning ‘at 
the expiry of the ^aka king or kings’. Dr. Sircar seems 
to have translated it according to the general impression. 

There are cases, on the other hand, where the 
Vikrama era is also expressed in similar words and so 
these support the meaning of this term as expressed above. 
For example 







These dates, especially the fifth one, indicate that the 
Viktama era was believed by many people^ to have begurt 
with the demise of VikramSditya. Many Jain works, from 
the 10th century onw ards have preserved this view point.* 

1 I.S 20 . 2 VrM. Ii4Ua HUtoirCvifreu. lAhvntefiUa, p. 13. | E.I. 
V*l. XIX, N*. IC9. < E. I. Vrf. XX, N*. S63. f E. I. T*l. XX, 

K». 455. • laKriptlaai •fE»tk{sm4, IfawladUB Aatl^aAr7, JuB« mo, p. 113, 

7 Q«*U4 \» p. 170. | Praf. Hlra L»1 kat MUectW 

tk«M r<ferea«ei, ta k!i articl# tk« *D*U •! kUkatln Nlrrlju, J*antl •{ tk* 
UalTtnlt? •! Hsirar, Dec. 1940. pp. S3-S3. 
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This fact was known in India in 1809 A.D. Captain 

Wilford writes, “ the Jains reckon from the death of 

Vicramaditya 

Only in no. 1 a solitary example has been met with 
so far, where it is stated that perhaps the Saka-^alivahana 
era was reckoned from the coronation of a ^aka king.* 
It appears that the writer of this inscription of ^aka year 
500 has confused the tradition of an earlier ^aka era to 
be mentioned hereafter, and has used the phrase, the era 
of the coronation of a ^aka king, with the year of the 
current Saka era. 

In the light of what is written above, it will be seen 
1 that a number of ancient authorities agree that the current 
I 6aka era started with the extermination of the Sakas, 
I and not with the advent of the ^akas in Western India. 
. Therefore, the assumption of Prof. E. J. Rapson that the 
era started with the reign of Kaniska cannot be accepted. 
Moreover, Kaniska was decidedly a TusSra, and the 
Tusiras and ^akas have been distinguished one from 
the other by Indian* writers from the earliest times. 

FURTSEB EVIDENOE AGAINST RAPSOiTS VIEW 

There is another very conspicuous fact which goes 
against Prof. Rapson's theory. All the inscriptions of the 
Sakas or the We&teca Ki^trapaa use the word var.^ Cue 
era, while the inscriptions, copper plates, scrolls etc. *’of 
Kaniska and his successors have the word samvatsara 
used for era. This clear distinction shows at once that 
the eras used by the rulers of these two dynasties are 
totally different. This distinction cannot be regarded as 
provincial only. 


1 Asiatic Beseatches Vol. IX, 1699, p. 197. 2 See aboTS p. 35. 
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The opinion of Dr M Wintermtz likewise goes 
against Prof Rapson’s theory He writes, “The view, 
still maintained by a few scholars, that Kaniska is the 
founder of the Saka era, which began m 78 AD, ts less 
likely to be correct 

Sten Konow also contradicts the theory of Prof 
Rapson, though m another way He writes, “Wim 
Kadphises was on the throne long after the beginning of 
the ^aka era, which cannot, accordingly, have been 
instituted by Kanishka, his successor “* 

TSE 6AZA era and THE KALA2UCARTA ZATEANASA 
A clearer idea of the Sakas and the 6aka era, is 
available from certain Jam works which relate the advent 
of the Sakas in western India* Dr Sten Konow has laid 
great stress on the KalakScarya KathSnaka, and he 
accepts the defeat of a Saka ruler of Ujjam at the hands 
of a VikramJditya m 57 B C , as also the advent of the 
Sakas in Ujjain a little before 57 B C 

Dr Sten Konow is right in accepting the existence 
of a Vikramsditya in 57 B C , but he has not been able to 
reconcile the different statements of Jam authors as regards 
the date of Vira Nirvana, nor the Vlra year which is 
connected with the ^aka or the ^akas 

The Jam tradition recorded m Tiloya Pannatti' 
( area the 5th century A D ) gives as many as four 
dates of the appearance of a ^aka king in Vira-Nirvana 
era — 

1 461 years after the salvation of Mahavira 

1 Ib 4 an LiteratuM V«1 U > 811 2 C 1 1 V»1 II I y T.YVin 

S tkei»kasl»I»aiise« YI 1, SliidTI 1 109 **i 

Batatvatl Vastkikkatana I 4 100 4 Galkas IS-19 
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2. 9785 years 5 moYiths after the salvation of 
Mahavira. 

*^3. 14793 years after the salvation of Mahavira. 

4. 605 years 5 months after the salvation of 
Mahavira. 

The dates indicated in numbers 2 and 3 above are 
beyond our comprehension. The other two may be 
considered here. Between the years 461 and 605 there is 
a dtfference of 144 years. Indian tradition records the 
killing of two ^akas near about 57 B.C. and in 78 A.D. 
It appears, therefore, that later Jain authors changed the 
figure 461 into 470, thus reducing the difference to 135 
years only, which is precisely the difference between the 
time of the start of the Vikrama era and the start of the 
current Saka era. These later authors have, however, 
' thrown no light on the cause of this adjustment. 

But how is one to make use of the truth contained 
in the different Jain works? Dr. Sten Konow hits upon 
the truth when he connects the advent of the ^akas with 
KalakScarya. Unfortunately, the confusion of Jain 
chronology has created two Kalakacaryas instead of one. 
But whatever may be the case the following pedigree of 
Jain teachers is borne out by all Jain writers. 

1. §ri KSlakacarya, who brought the ^aka ruler to 
take vengeance on the Gardabhilla ruler. 

2. Arya Naga Hast!. 

3. Pada Liptaka. 

4. Skandilacarya. 

5. Mukunda Vj-ddhavadi. 

6. Siddhasena Divakara, a contemporary of 
Sahasanka Vikrama. . 
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Now, according to Jain tradition this Siddhasem 
DivSkara was a contemporary of the Vikrama who started 
the Vikrama era. Norman Brown has stated in the_Yugs 
pradhana-Svampa that Kaiaka I died in V5ra era 376 oi 
171 B.C.' Considering this statement as weJi as th< 
previous pedigree constructed above, it is probably no1 
far beyond the truth to suppose that Kalaka lived in ctrco 
200-150 B.C. In the present confused state of Jair 
chronology, it is safe to go so far only. 

TTTO /$AKA EBAS 

It is now beyond doubt that there were in realitj 
two Saka eras. One was the era of 77-78 A.D. which was 
named the ^aka era some time after the era had come into 
use, and which started at the extermination of ^aka kings 
in India; the other was a still earlier and . an actual 5aka 
era, which may have been so named because it was used 
by the ^aka rulers of Western India. 

Dr. Sten Konow regards* the initial year of the 
earlier ,5aka era to be 83 B.C. K.P. Jayaswal* and Rapson, 
also have admitted the existence of an earlier Saka era. 
Rapson says : — 

"and it may not unreasonably be suggested that the 
Cakas, like other foreign invaders at all periods, may have 
brought with them into India their own system of reckoning 
and that this may be the era used in SeistSn.”* 

All these scholars, who have admitted the existence 
of two ^aka eras, have counted the dates found in ^aka 
inscriptions on the basis of the 77-78 A.D. era. This is, 

1 Konnao Brown'* KiUkieiry* K»thl, p. 7, as quotea ia Z. H. ol ti* 
AndHr* Country, hj K. Oop*Uch«rl, p. 16 . 2 Act* OrientilU, Vol. Ill, p, W. 

> 146-100 B.C., J. B. 0. R. SocUVj, 1920, p. 3|. ( CimWap HUtory of Indl*. 

Vol. I, |. 5 TO. 
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perhaps, due to the fact that when only one Saka era was 
known, it was easy to fix the whole chronology according 
to that era. But it is not safe to settle the matter 
summarily; it requires further investigation. 

INDIAN TRADITION RECORDS THE ACTUAL ^AKA ERA 

The existence of an earlier ^aka era is supported by 
Indian tradition also. Sanskrit literature supplies the 
following two cases : — 

Bhatta-'Utpala’, who wrote his commentary on 
Brhajjataka, a work of Varahamihira, in ^aka 888, quotes 
a verse from a work of Sphuji-dhvaja who was a Yavana 
king and astronomer. In this verse ^aka-kdla 1044 is 
recorded.* Utpala then remarks that Sphuji-dhvaja, the 
Yavana, was later than ^aka-kSla. This Saka year 1044 
must be earlier than Utpala who was writing in 
Saka 8SS. 

Prof. A.B. Keith quotes an interesting reference 
from a Nepalese manuscript of a Yavana Jstaka to the 
effect that king Sphurji-dhvaja brought out the \vork in 
the year 191 of an unspecified era.* Further light may 
come if this Nepalese manuscript is edited and more 
carefully studied. 

Another example of this type is found in the writings 
of Bhaskara. This Bhaskara, the author of Siddhanta 
Siromani, who is quoted by Utpala (Saka 888 = 966 A.D.), 
gives his own birth-date at the end of his Siddhanta 
Siromani as ^aka 1036, and states that he wrote Siddhanta 
Siromani at the age of 36, i.e. in Saka 1072.' Now, if the 

1 6e« Indian Cultnie To], xn. p. ei. 2 Brhajjataica, TH. 9. s Histor 7 
ol SansUt Litoratme, p. 631. 

Tftw: II PaiBUlijij., d. tt. 
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quotation from Bhaskara found in Utpala is not a later 
interpolation, this Saka year 1072 cannot be of the current 
Saka era, because it will fall in 1150 A.D as Prof. A B 
Keith and others have admitted ‘ This time is much later 
than Utpala The fact can only be explained by supposing 
an earlier Saka era, which was used even by a writer 
of a very late period like Bhaskara. There is, however, 
'One difficulty as regards the date of Bhaskara He 
writes * — 

^'511 ^ 1'^ 

Here, if this reading is correct, the year 974 Saka having 
expired will show that Bhaskara was later than 974 Saka 
The difference between ^aka-kala and Sama-^alta-nrpa- 
samaya has yet to be ascertained 

BSJSSJ BA'S DATE A BUZ2LE TO A WEBEB 
Prof. Albrecht Weber although dealing with a wrong 
reading, long ago noticed this difficulty about BhSskara’s 
date In his History of Indian Literature he wrote* . — 
“Of these, the most eminent is Bhaskara, to the 
question of whose age, however, a peculiar difficulty 
attaches According to his own account, he was born in 
5ake 1036 (AD 1114), and completed the Siddhanta- 
§iromapi ^ake 1072 ( A D 1150 ) ; and with this the 

modern astronomers agree, who assign to him the date 
Sake 1072 (AD. 1150) But Albirunl, who wrote in 
A. D. 1031 (that is, 83 years before Bhaskara’s birth!), not 
merely mentions him, but places his work — here called 
Karanasara — 132 years earlier, namely in, A D. 899, so 
that there is a discrepancy of 284 years between the two 
accounts I confess my inability to solve the riddle " 

1 Hiitarj •! Buikrlt X.iterftt>rt f C33 2 SUU&mtk p 85, 

Icitresfi S PapvlueiitlM, 191i p SU.SM 
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The above was written in 1852 A. D. In the English 
translation of* Alberuni's work, which appeared in 1910, 
however, the reading Bhaskara has been rejected and 
Vittesvara adopted instead.* This new reading accepted 
by Dr. Edward C. Sachau is really the correct one. 
Vatesvara's work exists unnoticed in a single fragmentary 
manuscript deposited in the Panjab University Library.* 
There the author gives his*date, Sakendrakala 702 „ 
(780 A. D.)* He also states that he was the son of 
Mahadatta. But even this correction does not help to 

solve Weber’s riddle. It has just been stated that Utpala, 
who is often quoted by Alberuni, also cites Bhaskara. 
Therefore, Bhaskara cannot be placed in the year 1072 
of the current ^aka era. 

Some scholars have tried to advance the date of 
Utpala, which is only a case of helplessness, as Utpala is 
quoted by Alberuni.* Others have tried to suppose t^vo 
Bhaskaras, which is again ridiculous, because Utpala does 
not quote Bhaskara by name only, but quotes two verses 
from his work also, under the name Siddhanta Bhaskara.* 
Fortunately, the verses are found in the Siddhanta Siromanz. 

It is, therefore, quite clear that Bhaskara, the author 
of Siddhanta ^iromani, when giving his birth date was 
using the earlier Sake era. He, moreover, designedly 
distinguished the earlier Saka era from the era which 
was called Saka-kala by the astronomers. He writes, 
Sama-^aka-nj-pa-8amaya, which means “in the time of 
the Saka king, which time was identical with the existence 
of the Sakas,” and not with their extermination; or it may 
mean “the time of all the Saka kings,” 

1 Albeninl’B India, Vol. I, p. 156. t Catalogue of Bansbrit Mss. in the 
Panjah UniTersity library, Am. Ko. 37W, 3 Sea abow p. 40. 4 Vol. I. p. 150. 

6 Brhajiitalca, p. a-8, Benares ed. 
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THE STABTING POINT OF THE EAELIEB 6AKA EEA 

It is accepted by all scholars that Nahapana 
preceded the Castanas. Nahapana’s date is, therefore, 
very important for a reconstruction of the forgotten 
chronology of the Sakas. Hence the date of NahapSna is 
now discussed. 

DATE OPNAEAPANA 

The date of Nahapana is one of the most intricate 
ut interesting problems of Indian history. Three main 
leories have so far been advocated. These are all 
ontradictory and opposed to one another. It will be 
h o w n that all are wide of the mark and none is 
atisfactory. 

Dubreuil,* Bakhle,* and Nilakantha refer the 
ascriptions of Nahapana*s sondn-Iaw to the Vikrama era 
f 58 B.C., thus assigning NahapSna some date about the 
nd of the 1st century B.C. Cunningham also assigned 
he years in the inscriptions of Nahapana's son-in-law to 
he Vikrama era. 

R.D. Banerji refers these dates to the regnal years 
)f Nahapana.* 

The advocates of the second theory, Rapson, 
''aychaudhuri, Bhandarkar, B N. Puri and others, assign 
e dates in the inscriptions of Nahapana’s son-in-law to 
e ^aka era ofTBA.D. and place Nahapana in the 2nd 
ntury A.D. Rapson accepts the view that the dates in 
e inscriptions of Nahapana’s son-in-law are recorded in 
,e years of the Saka era, beginning in 78 A.D., and 
lerefore, assigns Nahapana to the period 119 to 124 A.D. 

1 Aaeleat EltUrj •! Decetm, 30 1. 

7.R.A.I., 1917, f. 3tl. 


I J.B.l.S.A.I., 1937.f. elf. 
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Raychaodhuri concurs to this view and says, "the 
theory of those who refer Nahapana's dates to the ^aka 
era, is confirmed by the fact pointed out by Prof. Rapson 
and Dr. Bhandarkar after him, "* 

Dr. V.A. Smith assigns him quite a different date. 

In his Early History of India, he writes " Nahapana.... 

may be assigned approximately to the middle of the 1st ' 
century after Christ, or possibly earlier.”* 

A few years ago Dr. Deoras propounded a new 
theory. According to him, "we must give up the theory 
that Nahapana has to be placed in the second century 

A. D. As the coinage of Wima Kadphises was 

prevalent in the empire of Nahapana, we may assign 
NahapSna to circa 37 to 85 A.D.”* 

The Rev. H.R. Scott gives NahapSna a place near 
the commencement of the Christian era.' 

Jayaswal takes the dates in the inscriptions of 
Nahapana’s son-in-law to be of the early §aka era which 
he thinks to have begun in 123 B.C. He thus supposes 
- Nahapana to have ruled from 82 B.C. to 77. B.C. Sten 
Konow thinks the earlier Saka era to' have begun in 83 

B. C. and assigns Nahapana to about 57 B.C. 

ANALYSIS OF THESE VIEWS 

Of all these scholars, only K.P, Jayaswal and Sten 
Konow have tried to establish a part of the truth embodied 
jin ancient Indian tradition. The tradition is that there 
/■/ ^vas some ^aka king who was defeated by a Vikrama in 
I 57 B.C. The Sakas must, therefore, have been in Gujarat 

1 4thed., p. 4(0. * Ed. 1921, p. 231. I Pfeceedlogt IndJ«a 

History Congreu, 1940. p. 162*153. 4 J.B. B.B. A. 8., 190T, XXII, Ottotod in 
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\ and western India before that time And as all Saka 
coins are dated m a regular era, that era must have begun 
before 57 B C 

tbe staeting point of tee eaelieb ^aea era 
The Saka era began with the rule of Nahapana and 
the Castanas followed him immediately There can hardly 
be two opinions on this point The few scholars who 
dissent have been unable to bring together any convincing 
evidence 

Now, if in the light of the statements of Brahmagupta, 
Bhaskara and others we accept 77-78 A D as the end of 
the Saka rule, we shall have to admit that the Saka rule 
in western India started not later than 204 B C This is 
evident, since according to the Tiloya Pannatti we have 
to allow a reign of 242 years to the Castanas or Western 
Ksatrapas and a reign of 40 years to Nahapana This 
gives us a total of 282 years, which means that the ^aka 
rule lasted from 204 B C to 78 A D 

This result is in accordance with another Jam 
/ tradition KalakacSrya according to a later Jam tradition, 
1 died in 376 A V or 171 B C He brought the Sakas to 
Gujarat This may have happened about 30 to 40 years 
• before his death One or two ordinary rulers of the 
Ksaharata family had ruled and then Nahapana appeared 
in Indian history He may be placed in circa 204 BC , 
the starting point of the earlier ^ka era 

Abul Fazl writes in the description of Subah of 
Gujerat — 

“Nirvahana (sNaravahana or Nahapana) began his 
rule m 680 B C and ruled for 100 years, and Gandharb 
(sGardabhilJa) began his role in 91 B C and ruled for 
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35 years.’” 

The source of Abul Fazl is extremely mutilated. 
Yet the main information clearly supports the view that 
Nahapana and others ruled some time before the beginning 
of the Christian era. 

Before finishing this chapter, it will not be out of 
place to note down here a new piece of information about 
the beginning of an era which is probably the ^aka- 
Salivahana era. The information is found in a Burmese 
Chronicle, Malla Linkara, translated by Bishop Bigandet 
and quoted by M. Raja Rao*: — 

King Thamug-dara' (Samuddhara) of Prome, 

an eminent astronomer himself, reformed the calendar in 
the year of religion' 625 ( A.D. 81 ) dropping away 622 
years and began the reformed computation with ivo, 
equating it to A.D. 79.” 

] The theory. set forth above is still tentative. New 
I facts brought to light in this paper for the first time require 
' careful consideration of historians. They may incidentally 
, help those scholars who have begun to doubt the , initial 
year of the Gupta era as proposed by Dr. Fleet. Both 
these , questions are closely interrelated; and the material 
here presented will shed some light on these points. 


1 Ain-i-AVbari.Eng. Tr. bj Jutett. Vol. IT. p. QIO, 1691 ed.; H.S. J«reU 
{fives the sbcnre dates from U.T. These «re not giren by Abnl Pad. He only gives 
the year which approximately cornea to these dates. \ B.O. Law Volnoie, part 1, 
1946, p. 395. S Is it cot Hhonna ot Krta tarhvat ? 



CHAPTER V 


THE KSAHARATAS 


Very little is known so far of the relation of the 
Ksaharatas with the §akas. Historians think that the 
surname Ksaharata has some connection with "Karatai," 
a Saka tribe, mentioned in Ptolemy’s Geography 
Dr V R Deoras’ disagrees with the opinion of Mr Bakhle 
that “KsaharSta is a Sanskrit form of the word Kharaosta 
occuring in the Mathura lion*capital inscription The 
paucity of material brings every conclusion within the 
range of possibility But one thing Is certain, that the 
Ksaharatas are diSerentiated from the Sakas It u 
probable that the Ksahar-^tas are included in the 
eighteen ^akas figuring in the PurSnas as the successor 
of the SStavahanas In the Tiloya Pannatti, Ksaharati 
N ah a p ana’s reign is differentiated from that of the 
Bhftya Castanas (or Bhadra* Castanas) who are latei 
designated as Sakas The word Bhftya Castanas li 
interpreted as such seems to indicate that the Castanas 
were servants either of the Andhras or of Nahapana 
Usavadata, the son-in law of Nahapana, takes pride in 
calling himself a ^aka m his inscriptions Ksaharatas 

1 PcoceedlDgs Ind an History CoDgress Lahore Session 1910 p 119 
t J B B B A S 1937 p 61 $0/ Oa^ha Inscription of Budrasena when 

Ctstana and tnemhers ol his family are termed as Bhadramnkhat 
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and Sakas' are mentioned as separate dynasties even in 
Vasisthlpntra Pulumavi’s inscription.* Rapson says, “it 
is possible. ...that the Ksaharatas may have been Pahlavas 
and the family of Castana Sakas.”* The Taxila copper- 
plate of Patika reveals that Liaka KusUlaka and his 
son Patika were members of the Chaharata (Ksaharata) 
family, Chaharada, Chaharata, Khaharata, Khakharata 
are all variants of the term Ksaharata, Mr, Y.R. Gupte 
points out that among the shepherds of the Deccan we 
have the surname KTiarata which he considers to be a 
shortened form of Khakharata (Ksaharata).* The form 
khaharata is reminiscent of the original khahirdta or 
sdhirdta. In the praSasti of Samndragnpta, Sahannsahi 
title is found. This j is often read as ‘kh’ even up to this 
day. Therefore, ^ahardia is easily written as Khaharata 
or in Sanskrit Ksaharata ( compare Pashto and Pakhfo, 
the language of the Pathans, as also manupya and the 
Panjabi word manukha ). If this equation is correct, it 
is certain that these Sahis or Khaharatas accompanied 
KSlakacSrya from Sind. The suffix rata may be the 
Sanskrit form, and the meaning may be the king of the 
S ah i s. But Dr, Sten Konow proposes another meaning 
for this word : — 

“It may contain Kshahara, Pers. Shahr, and, as 
pointed oat to me by Professor Mor^ertstiesne, s wurrf 
corresponding to Avestan rada, caretaker."* 

I BHOMAKA, THE E?AHABITA 

In 1904 Prof. Rapson discovered the existence of an 
earlier member of the family of Ksaharata Nahapana, 

, 1 B«o abore p. 26 . I CaUJogae o! tho Coins of tho Andhia DTTSitj etc , 

p. CIV. S Indian Antlqnary, 1926, p. 178. < Notes on Indo-BojlhUn Chronologj, 
Ti« Jcarnal of Indian Historx Vol. SH, No 1, p. 8?. 
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BhQmaka by name. So far no reference to him in 
Indian literature has been traced. He is known only from 
coins. ’Vincent Smith takes him to be a general of 
Gondophares.* 

Dr. Sten Konow has suggested that BhQmaka and 
Ysamotika, the father of Casiana, are identical.* 'Prof. 
Sylvain Levi is also of this opinion.* Both these scholars 
say that the word Ysatn means earth and BhQmaka is 
only a Sanskrit form of this word. If this is admitted, 
we will have to suppose that king Ysamotika 'did use a 
Sanskrit translation of his name on his coins. This is a 
supposition which should be supported by similar instances 
from coins of other foreign rulers. But this support is 
not forthcoming. Dr. Dcoras thinks this suggestion to be 
untenable.* Prof. Rapson also opposes the suggestion 
when he writes, “Considerations of the type and fabric 
of the coins, 'and of the nature of the coin-legends, leave 
no room for doubting that BhQmaka preceded Nahapana, 
but there is, no evidence to show the relationship between 
them.’’* However, the forms of Brahml and Kharosthl 
letters on their coins make a long interval between them 
impossible. Raychaudhuri, likewise, is unwilling to accept 
the- theory of Levi and Konow. He writes, “identity of. 
meaning of names need not necessarily prove identity 
of persons."* It should be further remembered that 
the coins of Bhumaka tell us that he was a Ksaharata, 
whereas Castana was not a Ksaharata; it follows, therefore, 
that they belonged to separate families and that they’ were 
different persons. Greek infiuence is traceable as 
inscriptions on Bhumaka’s coins are in Kharosthl, Brahml 

H.T,4ek ed , p 820 * O 1. 1. T«l. II, y. LXX. J J. A , m. XT. 

p. 191. 4 Pr*cc«4iacs niiUrf Cwgiess, 1910, p. 111. 5 CkUl*c«t. 

p. CTHI. I P. H a, I.. » 133. M.1. I»ke4. 
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and Greek alphabets. 

Extent of his sway. As already pointed out, 
sufficient material is not available for constructing a 
history of Bhumaka’s reign. The use of the title Ksatrapa 
on his coins shows that .he had to govern only a small 
kingdom. We have to depend mainly upon archseological 
remains in order to determine the extent of his rule. 
Two statues, discovered at Bheraghat near Jabalpur in 
the Central Provinces, installed by his daughter, suffice to 
prove that the region around Jabalpur was in his 
possession.' It is possible that the Satavahanas might 
have been his foes in those parts. His coins have been 
discovered in various parts. ^ But as proof of the extension 
of his empire this is not as authentic a source as the 
places where statues or other archaeological remains 
have been found. 

II NAHAPiNA, THE K$AHAEiTA, AH IBANIAN NAME 

Nahavana,* Naravaha, Naravahana, Nirvahana,* 
NakhavAn and Nakhapana (as in one manuscript of the 
Vayu Parana) are all variants of the one name Nahapana. 
This name is not Indian. It is certainly an Iranian name; 
na/m=people and ^ana=protector. Thus Nahapana 
means a protector of people and corresponds better .to 
the Indian word Naravaha than to Janapala as Dr. V.R. 
Deoras thinks.* 

His titles. We know very little about the emergence 
and rule of Nahapana in Indian history, except through 
the light thrown upon the matter by the inscriptions of 

1 Soe abors p. SG, 2 Ur Jsjasmil sliowed suaSlarity batnvaa Nahapana 
and Nahaviaa ol the Jala tradtUon ia hh atUdo>‘Tha Brshmto Empire’ published 
In the "Dally Express," an EDglish paper from Patna, lot the year 19li. 
I Jln-1-Akbari, Eng. Tr. by Jarrelt, Vol. It, p. SlO. 4 Proceedings Indian History 
Congress, Lahore Session. 1910. n. 119. 
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his son-in-Uw Usavadata and his minister Ayama. 
These inscriptions, which mention him as a ksatrapa, 
throw light on the political, social, economic and religions 
conditions of those times. In the Junar inscription of his 
minister Ayama, of the Vatsa Gotra, he is mentioned as a 
Mahaksatrapa and a Svami. On his coins NahapSna 
is styled simply as rdjan with the family designation 
Ksaharata. All the titles Ksatrapa, Mahaksatrapa, Svami 
and Rajan show that he mast have been a powerful ruler. 

Duration of his reijin. Early Jain tradition as 
recorded in the Tiloya Pannatti* and the Adipurana* 
assigns a reign of 40 years to Nahapana, after the 
Gardabhillas and just before the Castanas, who are 
followed by the Guptas. The Purapas* place NakhavSna 
in the period of the later Sungas. This view, supported 
by the evidence of Yugapurapa of the GSrgl SamhitS, 
clearly goes to establish an early date for Nahapfina. 

Defeat and death. NahapSna’s defeat is described 
in the Niryukti commentary by Bhadrabahu Svami on 
AvaSyakasatra of the ^vetambara Jains. K.P. Jayaswal 
was the first scholar to draw the attention of historians to 
this work. Br. Deoras has summarized the whole Jain 
account in the following lines. *An old Jain Gdtha found 
in a commentary of the Avaiyaka Sutra states that 
Bharukaccha (Bharu 3 accha) was famous for the religious 
teachers, Jinadeva and Kunala, Satavahana the king of 
Paithan ( Paithana ) andNahavana ( NahavSpa ). Two 
commentaries, one in Sanskrit and the other in Prakrit, 
explain this gdtha. According to the commentaries 
Kahavana had amassed great wealth and was staying at 
Bharukaccha, bis capital. King SStavShana (Salvahana) 


1 IV. 1S07. s Ck. CO. Tencs 417 f. I Djuitiii cf tkt XaU t. 4t. 
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at Pratishtbana was famous for his powerful army. The 
latter invested Bharukaccha for two years, bat was unable 
to capture it. He then retired to Paithan. After some 
time one of the ministers of S^tavahana went to Nahapana 
and said that he had been turned out by his ungrateful 
master. This was, of couree, a clever ruse on the part of 
Satavahana. Nahapana believing the minister took him 
in his service. The minister then advisee! NahapEna to 
gain religious merit by spending his money on charities, 
and to secure a place of distinction for himself in the next 
world. Nahapana spent a large amount from his 
treasury on religious benefactions. Next time when 
Satavahana besieged Nahapana’s capital, it fell owing to 
lack of funds, and Nahap5na himself died during the 
siege.’* 

The historical value of the tradition mentioned in the 
Jain work is very great. We know from it that Nahapana 
was defeated by a SStavShana king. VSsislhiputra’s 
inscription states that Gautamlputra, “uprooted the 
KhakharSta family and destroyed the §akas, Yavanas and 
P a h 1 a V a s,"* This is confirmed by the fact that 
Gautamlputra restruck two-third of the Jogalthembi hoard 
of the coins of Nahapana with his own name. 

. His coins. Coins of Nahapana furnish evidence 
about many useful facts. They show Graceo-Indian and 
Roman influences. They set a standard followed by the 

1 PfoceeAlngs Indian History Congress, 1940, p. 150. Tie ^rulSvalSra JcaihS 
ot Sridbara, In another Jain tradition, mahea one Nanrahapa a Jain mendicant. 
This Harar&hana, contrary to the ahora tradition, waa tho klcs Vammideia and 
Vasnndhati town. Ha got a son hy worshipping PadmiTati. A Jain sam^hn came 
to Vasnndhati. The king ol Uagadha accompanied the" aa a mendicant. 
KanTahana also fceeama a Jain ptutit oed was known as ‘fihdtabali.’ He wa the 
first to reduce to writing tho Jain canon (quoted in 'fiaraiwaU' Vol. ZXIX,p. 748, 
T49 ) J E. r., Yol. Vni, p. 60. 
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Jater Western Ksatrapas, the Guptas' and the Traihutakai 
Only one specimen of his copper coins has so far beei 
discovered. The provenance of this com is Ajmei 
The Jogalthembi (Nasik district) hoard of 1325 coin 
discovered in 1906 brought an immense store of his silve 
coins to light. These coins exhibit an extraordinar; 
diversity not only in tbe^apparent age but also in the facia 
features of Nahapana. Some writers arc of opinion tha 
all these effigies could not have been portraits of anysingl 
individual. This is not reasonable as they might bi 
showing various stages of his life. 

His coins bear the insignia of the thunderbolt, arrov 
and discus, which connect him with the Partbians and th< 
northern Satraps, Hagan a and Hagamash. Th( 
resemblance of his coins with those of king Hsjubula i: 
not surprising, as both belong to the Ksahafilta dynasty. 
This shows that NahapSna cannot be placed in the era 
which begins with 78 A.D. He must be of the period ol 
Rajubula, whose accepted date also requires investigation 

Two-thirds of the Jogalthembi hoard were restrucl 
by GautamiputVa, the destroyer of the Khakharatas. Ai 
mentioned above. It is in keeping with inscriptional 
evidence that Gautamlputra defeated the Ksaharatas 
The coins of NahapSna bear inscriptions in the Kharosthl 
Brahmi and Greek alphabets. 

ni TJ5AVADiTA. THE SAKA 

His name and family. As regards Usavad5ta’s name 
many writers think that Rsabhadatta is the original 
Sanskrit form of Usavadata. Rapson, for instance, in the 
Cambridge History of India wites, ‘To this class belongs 
the 5aka UsavadSta (Risabhadatta),the brother-in-law f'sfcj 

1 J. R. A. • , 1926. ». CM 
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of Nahapana.’* ' This theory will not bear examination. 
The minds of the 5akas could not haye been saturated- 
with Indian influence at that early period. XJsavadata is 
a pure ^aka name. In .his ’inscriptions, the only forms 
mentioned are Usayadata and Usabhadata. The Nasik 
cave inscription no. 10, which is mostly in Sanskrit, gives 
the name as Usavadata and not Rsabhadatta, its 
Sanskritized form. It is evident, therefore, that 
Rsabhadatta is not the original form.* This is the view of 
Dr. Deoras also. He thinks UsavadSta to be a genuine 
^aka name.* The Nasik inscription no. 14 distinctly says 
that he was a Saka. His father Dinlka also bears a ^aka 
name. Dintka may be derived from middle Persian 
DynyJt, which in its turn is derived from an old Iranian 
word Dainiyali' It may mean, ‘faithful' or ‘godly’. 

Usavadata’s wife DaksamitrS, the d a u g b t e r ^pf 
Nahapana, bears a purely Indian name. It is, therefore, 
probable that Daksamitra was the ^daughter of l^ahapana 
by an Indian wife. The building of a small room by 
Daksamitra for charitable purposes shows her generosity,* 

Usavadata seems to have owed allegiance to .some 
other king, as one Nasik cave inscription shows that he 
went to liberate Uttamabhadras from the Malayas, in 
order to execute the order of his overlord. 

The name of his son, Mitradevapaka, seems also to 
be an Indian name. A small inscription shows that he 
also had his share in charitable works. He donated 
a pillar.* 

HiS generosity, Usavadata was very generous in 
his benefactions. His activities in social welfare are 

^ 1 p &77. X Froccediogt InSisa History Coogress, 1910, p. 119. 3 Hid. 

4 E.I., Tel. Yin, pp. 81 fcnd 85. 8 E. I.. Vcl. YII, p. 66. 
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praiseworthy. His benefactions consisted of sl hrge 
number of objects, from mns, wells, tanks etc , to immense 
sums of money. He gave lacs of cows in' charity. 
He was called a dhanndtmd, a religious man.' He was 
impartial in these matters. Both the Buddhists and 
Brahmanas were recipients of his charity. Moreover, a 
large number of place names' associated with his gifts, 
vtz., Govadhana-Vatha, Cikhalapadra-gmmir, Prabhasa, 
Bharukaccha, Dasapura, ^oraparga, Ujjaymt etc , show 
that these acts of charity were distributed over widely 
Situated parts of India. 

ATAUA 

The Junar cave inscription* dated m the year *<6 
brought to light the existence of Ayama, a minister of 
HahapSna. This solitary source of information about 
him shows that he was of the vafsa loira. The name 
Ayama appears not to be Indian, but his goira shows Aryan 
origin. In this inscription he made some benefactions 




1 E I , T*1 VIIl, p II N» 10 t r*! th* UHW »M ik* ixMH>tl«E* 
llna I Arek»#*Ie*li*lfBrT*r. W«tef« Iidli ValZT, fllS. 
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THE.CASTANA DYNASTY 


TheTiloya Panriatti is the oldest Indian work 
known at present which has preserved the name Castana. 
The reading in the Ms. of R.B. Hiralal is Bhacchaiihafjd^a 
The reading of the printed edition is 
Of the two readings the 
reading of R.B. Hiralal is decidedly the better one. This 
reading is snpported by the Kharosth! legend of the’king’s 
name, Cafhanasa^ as read on his coins. The word 
Castana here is in the plural and, therefore, stands for the 
dynasty, which will now be dealt with. 

Indian tradition places Bhacchathanas or Bhftya- 
Castanas or Bhadra^Castanas just after NahapSna, the 
Ksaharata.* Bbrtya Castana are certainly Castana and 
his successors and no o t h e r s. It is known from 
.in,wrinti/2ri^..tha* iKsamAtik? .inpvittan*^ .f^iu® 

in those times. He may have been an ordinary soldier in 
the service of NahapSna or Gautamtputra. There is 
nothing to prove that he ever ruled any part of western 
India. The dynasty is not named after him. In India 
dynasties were generally named after great kings ; as, for 
example, the Yadava dynasty, the Paurava dynasty, the 

1 CaUIogne ol Sanskrit and Fraknt Uss. m the 0. F. and Seiar. p, XVI. 
i Faonaeti, Cb. IV, gSthas 1507 *sd 150S. 
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Iksavaku dynasty, the Gupta dynasty and so on. So 
,Castana must have gained power to' be called the founder 
of a dynasty. Some time after the defeat of the 
Ksaharatas at the hands of Gautamlputra.-Castana may 
have raised his head and achieved importance. ‘ ?> v - ^ 

THE EAItDAiTAEA KimS 

Rapson thinks the^ name of the dynasty to be 
Kardamaka. He refers to an inscription in the Kapherl 
caves where the daughter of a Saka long RufdradSman?) 
boasts that she is descended from the family of the 
Kardamaka kings. Raychaudhuri does not agree with 
him and surmises that the word Kardamaka only denotes 
someone who lived on.the banks of the Kardama, a river 
in Persia.* Neither of these scholars have been able to 
guess the right meaning of this word. Kardama territory 
is modern Sidhapur. Here was the hermitage of the 
great sage Kardama j the territory surrounding this 
^hermitage has derived Us name from that sage. This 
(part of Gujarata, which is now in the Baroda state, was 
under the Sakas; and the boast of the daughter of 
Ru(dradaman) was right, Kardamaka, then, is not the 
name of the dynasty, but denotes the territory where 
Rudradaman’s forefathers ruled. Castana may at first 
have been a petty chief of that lo'cality. That Kardama 
was a territory in Gujarata or somewhere near it, is 
further proved by the following statements. ■ 

1. Al^ardama village is mentioned in the Nerur 
copper 'plate of §aka year 622*. 

» .2. A Kardama-bhupdtix the ruler of Tribhuvana- 

girt is mentioned in the praiasti of PrabhavaTza Cariia* 

1 P.H.A I., itt ed., p. 433. 2 History ol BolanWa by Oaarl Shsukst Him 
Cband O^lu, quoted la Jafa Sibltya »arft ItUwsa, p. 83, cote 1. s Eadryens 6. 
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3. hn(^'^ivKardaina-raja, author of many suktis 
and son of a Rudra, the^ author of, Trailokya Sundan^ is^ 
mentioned^in thedntroductory verses'of Ttlakamanjari by " 
Dharmapala ( A.D. 975 ) while eulogising ancient poets.* 

I ‘W \ 

Now, the question arises whether this 'Rudra' 
belonged to the royal .family of Casfanas or not ? In the 
absence of more authoritative material it is difficult to 
surmise anything. Anyhow, Kardamardja appears to be 
a title onJy- 

The name Ysamotika is of the Saka language and, 
therefore, the dynasty of Castana may safely be regarded 
as a Saka dynasty. Tiloya Panriatti also supports this 
conclusion by identifying the Castanas with the ^akas. 
BSlpa, the court poet of king Harsavardhana, relates the 
story of a ^aka king who was killed by Candragupta, 
the Gupta. This ^aka king must have been a descendant 
of Ysamotika. So the dynasty may be regarded as the 
Saka dynasty. 

Duration of ilie dynasty. The Ruranas refer to 
this dynasty as having ruled for 380 years.* Pargiter 
translates this figure as 183,* but this interpretation is 
not acceptable. According to unanimous Jain tradition 
NahapSna ruled for 40 years, and the Castanas for 242 
years. This gives a. total of 282 years. The Purdms 
do not >mention Nahapana separately. Therefore, the 
total of 282 years may be regarded as approximately 
correct. It is known that Saka coins show a continuous 
rule of about 300 years. The figure 282 is near this" 

1 HI4I027 of Sanskrit litonton, ExfslmuBseltarisr, p. <73, 2 Z>jniit{»s 
«1 the EaU Age, p. 16. 3 Ibid, p. 73 lad tatio , p. yry. 
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total. Therefore, 183 cannot be the right translation. 
Moreover, ‘e’ Vdyu, which is the best of the Vdyu Purdpa 
Manuscripts,^ used by Pargiter, gives only ^300 years hr 
the eighteen Sakas. After this period the §akas may 
have gone into the back ground. 

I, MAHAK5ATB1PA OA$TANA 

Castana, the son of Ghsamotika, was the founder of 
a new dynasty. There are diverse views as to his 
relation to the Ksaharatas. Rapson is right in concluding 
that they belonged to different families.* The use of the 
Kharosth! alphabet and ^the character of their names and 
titles’ prove their northern and foreign origin. Some 
scholars have tried to solve this problem. Binayatosh 
Bhatticirya read on the bottom of a statue, found in the 
Devakula or statue«temple at Mathura, where the statues 
of Kaniska, his son, and WimaKadphises were found, the 
word Sastana* Ojha, Har Prasad §astri, Spooner and 
Jayaswal accepted this reading. Scholars take It to be 
the name of Castana and connect him with the Ku^anas. 
But Sastana cannot be connected with the word Castana. 
The inscriptions of the time of Kaniska are in Pr&krit, 
and the Prakrit form of Castana is Caihana\ but Sastana 
has only and not *th\ Therefore, the suggestion of 
these scholars is impossible.' Moreover, the Kusanas were 
and they had oa celajtiaa vtiAh. the 
already shown the two tribes were altogether different. 

Duraiton of reign. The duration of Cas^ana’s 
reign has greatly baffled scholars. Rapson writes in this 
_ connection : — 

“All that is known as to the duration of Castana’s 

1 PjiftstlM «f tiu JUll Af«. iO. avU 41. 2 CfttaUgui, f. CXIJ. 

I j.B.ont, JKo.rr iiss. 
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reign, both as ksatrapa and mahSksatrapa, is that it must 
be included, together with the reign of his son JayadSman 
as ksatrapa, 'in th^ period limited by the years 46 and 72”‘ 
of some era. ^ne thing is certain, which is also fully 
established by Indian tradition, namely that no interval 
passed between Castana and NahapSna. Nahap^na 
ruled for 40 years at least, or even perhaps for 46 years. 
Then from the year 46 to the year 52 Castana ruled. 
Whether he ruled after this time also is not certain. 

The Andhau inscriptions of Castana and 
Rudradaman’s time, which are in Prakrit mixed with 
Sanskrit, have given rise to considerable controversy. The 
inscriptions read : — 

Scholars have interpreted these lines differently. 
Prof. D. H. Bhandarkar* and R. C. Majumadar' think 
that these inscriptions belong to the period of the joint 
rule of Castana and Rudradaman. R. D. Bannerji does 
not accept this suggestion. He says that there is no 
parallel case of this type in the history of India.* It 
seems that the original of the inscription was written by a 
man who knew very little of the current mode of writing. 
He has, therefore, been unable to make himself clear. 

His capital. If we rely on Ptolemy, then the capital 
of Castana or the Castanas (Tiastanes) was Ujjain 
(Ozene).* Rapson shows the contemporaneity of Vasistoi^ 
putra ^ri Pulumavi with Castana by referring to the 
mention by Ptolemy of Paithan as the capital of this 
Andhra king*. 

1 CaUlogue, p. GXII. t I. A. V«l. XLVU, p. 161, n. 26. S Cf. 1W4. 
« E. I., Vol. XVI., pp. 22-23. S VO. 1.63. • C4Ul0Eoe. p. OXIII. 
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II. JATADAMAN 

Jayadilman was the son of Castana. He was only 
a Ksatrapa. It has been assumed that during his reigr 
the power of the dynasty suffered some diminution 
probably through an Andhra conquest. This is alsc 
clear from the boast of Rudradaman that he had won anc 
not inherited his title. 

There is the addition of the title Svafni on his 
coins besides the other two titles Rdjd and K^airapa. 
This title regularly appears in inscriptions of the earlj 
members of the dynasty and on the coins of the latei 
princes from the time of Svdmi Rudradaman II onwards, 
With him the proper names assume an Indian form, and 
except the termination gh$ttda which soon changes intc 
jada and the form daman, there is nothing left in the 
names to denote their foreign origin. 

His copper coins are square in form.* The first 
variety has on the obverse the figure of a humped bull. 
The reverse has a caitya of 6 arches while “the usual 
number is three. The copper coins of the second variety 
bear the figure of an Elephant, an Ujjain symbol. The 
inscription on these coins is incomplete. Rapson writes, 
“If it could be proved that this coin was struck by 
Jayadaman, the fact that it resembles the coins of Ujjain 
would connect it with the city which was probably the 
capital or one of the capitals of his ‘kingdom.’’* 

* A Saka prince of Surastra, Jayanandaka or 
i/aya«^a^a by name is mentioned in the Bhdna 
' Pddatdd.itaha of ^ydmijaha* Of the readings Nandaka 
' and Antaka, the latter appears to be a corrupt one. If 
such is the case then Nandaka may be a Sanskrit rendering 

1 C»tsu«n«, V. OXTin. 2 CstvIikiHl, Patih et.. 7 89. ' 
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of Daman. Dr. Sten Konow will not accept this 
equation. According to him the word ddma is Iranian. 
He compares it with the Avestan daman^ meaning place 
or creation.’ The question is, however, open for the 
.present, and so far, there is no evidence to prove that the 
.names Jayanandaka and Jayadaman are of the same 
person. Moreover, the Jayanandaka of this drama 
appears to be different from the Ksatrapa Jayadaman. 

TSe' RISE OF TEE OAST AN AS 
III. MAHAK$ATBAPA RUDBADAMAN 

Rudradaman, son of Jayadaman and grandson of 
Castana, became an independent Mahaksatrapa sometime 
between the years 52 and 72 of some era. His name 
shows that Saiva influence had begun in the 6aka royal 
family. The only sources of information regarding his 
rule are the Andhau and Girn&ra rock inscriptions and 
some coins. Even after discounting the poetic fancy of 
the writer, we get a lot of material for the reconstruction 
of the history of his reign from the Junagarh inscription. 

He won for himself the title of Mahaksatrapa.* 
According to Dr. Raychaudhuri “this probably indicates 
that the power of his house had been shaken by some 
enemy (possibly Gautamiputm), and he had to restore the 
supreme satrapal dignity by his own prowess.”* Men of 
all classes, i.e., all his subjects, chose him as their protector.* 
He seems to have adopted Indian modes of living. He 
was well versed in various sciences such as grammar 
(Sadba), polity (artha), music (gatidharva), logic (nydyaj 

1 Notes on Indo-Scythito Cbraiologf, p. 36. 

S P. H. A. I., td., p. iSi. 
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and many others.* It was his knowledge of grammar 
which made him well versed in Sanskrit. His love for the 
Sanskrit language is apparent from the fact that while the 
inscriptions of many other 6aka rulers are in Prakrit 
mixed with Sanskrit, the famous inscription of Rudradaman 
is in a pure and elegant Sanskrit. He took, and kept to 
the end of his life, the vow to stop killing men except in 
battle.* This shows how humane and civilized his rule 
was. He was well versed in the art of warfare, as the 
enumeration of his conquests prove. His rule does not 
seem to have been oppressive. The number of taxes 
levied does not seem to have been large. The Sudarsana 
lake was repaired “by spending a great amount of money 
from his own treasury, without oppressing the people of 
the town and the province by exacting taxes (hara), 
forced labour (vi^ii), benevolences (prarxaya) and .the 
like.* Moreover, he adopted the ancient Indian mode of 
government, by appointing MaiuSacivas (counsellors) 
and Kantta'Sacivas (executive officers) who were fully 
endowed with the qualifications of a minister.* 

THE DOUimONS Of HODBADAUAU 

The Girnara inscription is an -important source of 
information on this point. Rudradaman mentions in this 
inscription his sway over the following countries : — 

1. Piirva-apara Akara-Avanti, or East'Malwa and 
West Malwa. The capital of East Malwa was Vidisa 
and the capital of West Malwa was Ujjain., Rudradaman 

1 
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must have made Ujjain his capital. 

2. Aniipa, the modem Mahesvara in Nimar 
district on the river Narbada, lying south of Malwa. 

3. Nivrta] is, so far, unidentified. 

4. AnarUa\ the territory of North Kathiawar was 
known under the name Anarta. Its ancient capital was 
Anandapura, the modem Vadnagar. The name Anarta 
appears frequently in the Mahabhdraia and the Purdnas. 

5. Surdstra. Surastra is South Kathiawar. 
Girnara, the find-spot of this inscription, was in this land. 

6. &vabhra, the territory of Sabaramatl. 

7. Marti-Kaccha. If Maru-kaccha be accepted as 
the correct reading then Maru means the desert part of 
RajaputSna and Kaccha denotes the modern Cutch. But 
if ‘Maru is a scribal mistake for Bharu, then Bharu- 
Kaccha will be one word, denoting Bharoch. It may be 
pointed out that in the Inscription this name Is not 
clearly legible. 

8. Stndhu; is the lower Indus region, the original 
home of the Sakas, whence they came to Gujarat and 
Kathiawar. 

* 9. Sauvtra. Multan was the ancient capital of 
this kingdom. 

10. Kukttra, a part of Rajaputana, and the Km- 
che-looi Hiuen Tsiang.* Kukura Yadavas are also 
mentioned in the Mahabharata. 

11. Apardnta. According to the Purapas the 
western part of India had in it the famous ports of 
Sopara and Bharu-Kaccha and territories like Nasik. 


1 B«e Bombay Garnttor, Vol. I, pt, I, y. tC, o. T. 
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But as Kaccha or Bharu-tCaccha is already enumerated, 
therefore, Aparanta according to this inscription, must 
have been a small country only. 

12. Ntsada was the country of the Western 
Vindbyas and Aravalli. 

13. Yaudkeya. The Yaudheya ksatriyas lived in 
the Bijayagarh region of Bharatapura and in Johyabara in 
the Bahawalapura state. 

This list makes it clear that the greatest ^aka king 
ruled as far north as Multan in the north and to Nasik 
andSopara ih the south-west. The region of Mathura, 
which was once under the Ksatrapas had passed from 
the hands of the later Sakas. Some very powerful rulers 
must have established themselves in those parts, for even 
a king like Rudradaman could not subdue them. 

Rudradiman twice defeated SitakarpI, the lord of 
the Dixkfiijdpatha, but did not destroy him. Satakarpl 
had married the daughter of Rudradaman and hence he 
was not killed by Che MahSksatrapa. Rudradaman 
reinstated many deposed kings. Centuries after him, 
Samudragupta or HarUena, the writer of his praiasii, 
also took pride in making a similar statement. There is 
no doubt that the Gupta emperor took this idea from 
Rudradaman. 

FUBTHEIt LIGBT TffBOym BY THE INSCEIPTION OH 
THE ElBLY HlSTOEX OF EATHIAWAB 

It has been noticed that the coins of Nahap5na and 
many other early Western Ksatrapas had inscriptions in 
Greek letters also. The coins of Rudradaman have 
Greek letters, but the title Mahaksatrapa is not 
transliterated into Greek. It is apparent that the Greek 
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haracters were slowly The GirnSra inscription 

loints out the fact that as early as the time of A^oka 
^aurya, a Greek Tusaspha was acting as governor of 
^soka in this territory. Other Greek officers must have 
ollowed him, and it is possible that the usage of the 
jreek characters in Kathiawar and Gujarat was the 
esult of the sojourn there of such Greeks. It is 
nentioned in the Mahavamsa that a Yona priest 
Dhamma-rakkita was sent to AparSnta to further the 
:ause of Buddhism, about 250 years after Buddha.* 
Therefore, Greek letters were not used by NahapSna for 
the first time, but were already in use by Foreigners who 
lived in this part of India. 

According to the observation of Rapson from the 
period of Rudradaman “onwards the inscription in Greek 
characters probably ceases to have any meaning. It 
becomes a mere ornament, and traces of it thus continue 
to appear on the coins until the end of the dynasty.”* 

IV, DAUAQHSADA (DABIAJADAgEl) 3 

This name is spelled as ghsada according to Rapson. 
Sri is only a sign of kingly respect. But if ghsada may 
be read as ysada, as in Ghsamotika or Ysamotika, the 
ysff reading seems to be correct, then/adtf is a very easy 
change from ysada. The name again is purely ^aka. 
His mother may have been of §aka descent. Damajadasri 
I and Rudrasiriiha were the two sons of Rudradaman. 
Their coins bear testimony to this relation. The coins 
again tell us that Damajadasri was a Ksatrapa as well as 
a MahSksatrapa. He appears to have been the elder 
brother. The dated coins furnish evidence that after his 
death, there arose a quarrel for the throne between his 


1 MkhiTathSa, Oeig^t’s e3., p. SS. 2 Oataloguo, p, 78. 
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son Jivadaman and his brother Rudrasimha I. The latter 
appears to have won in this struggle. 

He carried on the tradition of his 'father as regards 
the use of Sanskrit. The legend on the one known coin 
of his reign is in correct Sanskrit.* His son Satyadaman 
also continued the use of Sanskrit. 

So far, no inscriptions are extant of his reign. In 
the Gunda inscription of his brother Rudrasimha I and 
Gadha inscription of his nephew, Rudrasena I, 
Damaghsada finds no place in the genealogical table 
along with his sons Jivadaman and Satyadaman. Rapson 
has thrown light on the cause of this omission. He writes, 
“the dated coins clearly show that, after the reign of 
DSmaghasada (DSmajadasri) I, there were two claimants 
for the succession, his son, Jivad&man, and his brother 
Rudrastihha I. The struggle was eventually decided in 

the favour of the latter; and the successful family 

omitted from its genealogical lists the names of rulers 
whom it must have regarded as usurpers’’* 

Y. MAHX.K§ATR.-VPA JiVADAMAN 

Jivadaman was the son of Damajadakl I. The 
series of dated coins begins with this reign. The dates 
are given in Brdhvil numerals behind the head of 
the king. 

Viwdfanraiihjeirfo ♦hit’ttlit 'xSi ani hin> 

coins. He was in full power from the year 100 to 103 
and from 110 to 113. During the intervening period it 
seems his uncle Rudrasimha had usurped authority. 
Again in the years 119 and 120 he rose in power. This 

1 xifgTH: 3 nTO c»ui*rie. r. cxxiv. X nii, 

r. cxxiii. 
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shows that aU his reign must have been a period of 
"■continuous war amongst members of his own house. 

In his Junagarh inscription of var^e 100 + he is 

termed as svawi*. ^This inscription is very fragmentary 
and no further information can be extracted from it. 

Vr. MAHAK5ATEAPA RDDBASIMHA I 

Rudrasimha I v/as the younger son of the famous 
Rudradaman I. His is the first name in the line of the 
Saka kings which is purely Indian. His mother may have 
been Indian. Rapson* has clearly summed up his reign in 
the following manner : — 

(1) as Ksatrapa, for the first time in the year 102-103; 

(2) as MahSksatrapa, for the first time from 103-110; 

(3) as Ksatrapa for the second time from 110-112* 
and (4) as Mahaksatrapa, for the second time from 

113-118 certainly, and possibly to 119. 

As remarked in the case of Jivadaman, so also the reign of 
Rudrasimha must have been a period of constant struggle. 

The Gunda inscription tells us that an Abhira 
Sendpatt Rudrabhuti, son of Scndpati Bapaka was in the 
military service of the Sakas. The Mevasa inscription 
also mentions an Abhira Vasuraka. The Gunda inscription 
calls Rudrasimha a Mahaksatrapa. 

The use of Prakrit on inscriptions of his coins 
indicates Satavahana influence. Rapson observes that “the 
earliest coins of this prince bear a youthful head without 
moustache. The moustache, which is generally seen in 
portraits of the Western Ksatrapas, appears first on the 
coins of Rudrasithha I in the year 103.’’* 


1 Ibid, p. cxxvr. * IMd, p. cxxvn. 
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'VII K5ATBAPA SATTAdAMAN 
Satyadaman, son of ^Damaghsada (Damajadasri) I, 
IS known from a single coin only The com legend is in 
perfect Sanskrit and says that Satyadaman was the son of 
Damajadasn I The date of the issue of the com is not 
given It is of the period when Satyadaman was a 
Ksatrapa Unless more coins of this king come to light, 
It IS difficult to determine the period of his reign 

Rapson, however, writes, “the reign of Satyadaman 
as Ksatrapa was concurrent either with that of his father 
as Ksatrapa, or with the first reign of his brother 
Jivadaman, as mahaksatrapa ’ * 

VIII MAHAKSATBAPA RTJDBABENA I 
In the Bhavanagar Sanskrit and PrSknt inscriptions 
the date of the Mulvasar (Divarka) stone inscription of 
Rudrasena is read as varse 232 * This date was corrected 
to 122 by Rapson* and by Luders in his list * 

Fortunately there is another inscription found at 
Gadha of the year 127 or 126 which belongs to Rudrasena I 
This inscnption is very important as it gives the longest 
genealogical table of this dynasty Here it is that ^^e 
find the adjective Bkadrainukha with the names of 
Castana, Rudradaman and Rudrasimha The dynasty 
was perhaps called the Bhadra dynasty* also, as is evident 
from the form Bhai Caslanas of Tiloya Papnatti 

He calls himself the son of Rudrasimha on his 
coins His coins show that he was a Ksatrapa in the 
year 121 His reign as a Mahaksatrapa may be fixed 
approximately between the years 122 and 144 

1 lua f CXXIX. S AWre r 33 S Cauiofvt f CXXIX « £ I 
T«1 X N« oa I Sw ck IX 
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Mahadevt Prabhuddma^ a sister of Rudrasena, is 
mentioned in a seal found at Vaiidli} 

IX. S$ArBAPA P^THVISBNA 
Pfthvlsena was the son of Rudrasena I. He was 
merely a Ksatrapa and reigned in the year 144 only. 
Further information about him is wanting. His coins 
are very rare. 

;k. mahaksatrapa banghadaman 

Sahghadaman was the son of Rudrasimha I. and 
uncle of Prthvisena. From his coins, which are very rare, 
we know that he ruled as a Mahaksatrapa in the years 144 
and 145. His brother, Rudrasena I, must have died in 
the beginning or middle of the year 144, 

XI. mahae$atrapa dauasena 
. DAmasena may possibly have been the youngest son 
of Rudrasiibha I. He reigned as Mahaksatrapa between 
the years 145 and 158. After the year 158 there was a 
set back to the power of the Castanas when Mahaksatrapa 
Hvaradatta usurped power, 

SII. KSATBAPA DAMAJADA6rI II 
Damajadasrl II was the son of Rudrasena I and 
brother of Prthvisena. His coins bear the dates 154 and 
155. He was a Ksatrapa under his uncle^ Mahaksatrapa 
Damasena. 

XIII. K5ATRAPA YiRADAMAN 
Viradaman was the son of Damasena and was a 
Ksatrapa from the year 156 to 360. Some new coins of 
the Western Ksatrapas have quite recen tly come to light,* 

[0 a s i . a.e., wis u. p. iss, Na. m. 

2 Journa] Haznisiafttio Society ol Icdlft, 1939, pp. 24, 25. 
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There are two coins which are dated in the years 157 and 
158. Mr. A. S. Gadre surmises that these coins belong 
to VlradSman. The obverse side is defaced in both these 
coins and hence the names are not to be found. 

MAHAKSATBAPA ISVAEADATTA 

During the Ksatrapa period of DamajadasrI and 
VlradSman, Damasena was ruling as a Mahaksatrapa. 
His rule lasted* up to the year 158. The next king 
Ya§odaman of the Castana line was also a Ksatrapa. 
His coins are dated in the years 160 and 161. He 
assumed the title of a Mahaksatrapa in 161. A question, 
therefore, arises as to who the Mahaksatrapa was during 
the years 159 and 160 and even probably for parts of the 
years 158 and 161. 

Prof. Hapson has catalogued coins of a MahSksatraps 
ISvaradatta/ which fit in with the coins of this dynasty, 
and he, therefore, suggested that Mahaksatrapa Hvaradatta 
was the overlord during these years. ISvaradatta did not 
belong to the Castana line. It is apparent from the fact 
that his coins, unlike those of the ^akas, are dated in his 
regnal years. Bhagavan Lai and Rapson are of the view 
that Uvaradatta belonged to the Abhira dynasty of Nasik.' 
The Nasik Cave inscriptions contain an inscription'>of an 
Abhira king Hvarasena, the son of ^ivadatta, who records 
his date in his regnal years. Therefore, the assumption of 
Bhagavan Lai and Rapson looks probable, though not quite 
certain. The truth can only be ascertained when more 
material on the subject is discovered. That Abhiraka 
princes had names ending in ‘datin' is further proved by the 
one-act play Pddatadiiakam* Therein an Abhiraka prince 

1 rf. 13i, 135, tlUl, OXXXIU. QZXXIV. S OatutkUiI, 
Patllb •!„ f . 7. 
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Mayuradaita is mentioned. The Abhlra names have a 
distinct similarity,- vis., ^ivadaUa,' ISvaradatta and 
MayQradatta. There are traces of Greek letters on the 
coins of the last named king also. 

XIV. MAHiESATBAPA YOSODAMAN I 
YaSodaman -was the second son of Damasena, and 
was a Ksatrapa in the year 161. He assumed the title 
Mahaksatrapa in the year 161. He o:estored the lost 
supremacy of his family which had been usurped by 
Isvaradatta, but reigned fora year or a year and a half 
only. The period must have witnessed almost continuous 
warfare and his death may have resulted therefrom, 

XV. MAHAHSATBAPA VIJAYASENA 
Vijayasena, the third son of Damasena, succeeded 
^ his brother Ya^odSman as Mahaksatrapa. He was a 
Ksatrapa in the year 160, and possibly in the year 161 
also, along with his brothers VlradUman and Ya§od9man. 
In the year 162 he became a Mahaksatrapa. From this 
year he struck coins every succeeding year up to 172. 
The dates on the coins are regular and the coin-legends 
are very clear. Of all the coins of the kings of this 
dynasty, The coins of Vijayasena are in the best condition. 
Rapson writes, ‘The standard of the coins shows a slow 
degradation every year.’* may be inierred from this 
that the king was gradually losing in power. 

' XVI. MAHAK5ATBAPA DAMAJADASe! Ill 
DamajadaSri III was the fourth son of Damasena. 
He succeeded his brother Vijayasena as Mahaksatrapa in 
■ the year 172 or 173 and ruled up to the year 176. The 
coins are badly struck and the degradation in the standard 


1 Caialoguo, p. OZZXYU. 
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continues during .this"* rei^ also. ^"The Balias must have 
been fighting with some powVrfuLenemy and the treasury 
consequently diminishing every year,.'^ 

XVII. MAHAKSATEAPA EUDEASENA II 
Rudrasena II was the son of Viradaman and 
succeeded his three uncles as Mahaksatrapa in about the 
year 179 and ruled up to the year 196. 

XVIII. MAHAK5ATEAPA ViSVASIMHA 
Vifivasirhha was the son of Rudrasena II. The 
coins being badly minted, the dates on them are not 
clear. Visvasimha was at first a Ksatrapa for one or two 
years and then became a Mahaksatrapa. His reign 
ended sometime in the year 210 or 211, as in the year 211 
BhartrdSlman was ruling as Mahhksatrapa. 

XIX. MAHAK5ATBAPA BHAETEDAlIAN 
Bhartrdaman was the son of Rudrasena 11 and 
probably the younger brother of Visvasimha. He was a 
Ksatrapa from the year 201 to 204. He became a 
Mahslksatrapa in 211, His position from 205 to 210 is 
uncertain on account of the absence of coins. He 
certainly reigned up to the year 217. Was not this 
Bhartrdaman the same as the Bhartrihari, who was killed 
by a Vikrama; and who is mentioned by Captain Wilford 
jjn.thrJUithorijvjjfjhr.wrOTi/uwZis ' 

XX. K5ATRAPA VlfeVASENA 
Bhartrdaman must have lost his supremacy and 
even his life in some great ^var. He was succeeded in 
the year 216 by his son ViSvasena as Ksatrapa. This 
prince was only a Ksatrapa. His dated coins up to the 
year 226 are nearly illegible. 


1 A. R.. T«I. IX. f. U3 »b 4 m 




CHAPTER VII 


DOWNFALL OF THE CASTANAS 


As already pointed out* the Pttrditas state that there 
were eighteen kings of the ^aka dynasty. The Vipiu 
Purd{ia enumerates only sixteen kings. Mafijuin-tniila- 
kalpa lists thirty Saka lords, bat only eighteen as bhupatt$ 
or MahJlksatrapas. On the authority of these works and 
the coins, the number eighteen seems to be approximately 
t correct. (.Bhartrdaman was the last of these eighteen 
1 Mahaksatrapas of note. His reign extended up to the 
■^^year 215. The ^akas ruled for about 100 years after this 
period also, but their power was very much reduced. 
They were at the mercy of another great power. 
Interruption in the continuity of the coins suggests the 
possibility of their being at the mercy of some other 
\ power. It is not yet fully certain which this power was. 

1 ft may have been the conquest of Mayarasarman which 
caused the humiliation of the takas’; and the Sakas may 
have been Ksatrapas or vassals under this king for some 
time. Again some time after MayQraSarman the Guptas 
under Samudragupta came from the west to subdue the 
Sakas. The Allahabad inscription of Samudragupta, 
ircgarded by some scholars as a posthumous inscription, 


1 AboTap. 14. f AboT» p. S3, Ko. S9. 
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I clearly mentions that the Saka lords bowed at the feet of 
' the great Gupta emperor 

Samudragupta or Vydghra^ardkraina, 
Candragupta or Bunhavikrama and Mahendragupta or 
Stmhavikraina are well known names from coins The 
Tibetan historians give to the Gupta dynasty the name of 
Sttnha ‘ The Btmha dynasty was constantly at war 
with the Sakas Samudragupta subdued but did not 
annihilate them A Gupt 2 minister and a Saka prince are 
seen sitting in a house together m Sarvdbhaumanarendra- 
purer, a city in Surastra* ^It was &akdrt Vikrama or 
Candragupta Vikramaditya who destroyed the SaUas and 
ended theij, rule m India } To have a clear apprehension 
of these incidents it is necessary to gather together all 
the references to ^ahan VikramSditya 

VIEBAllimTrA. 

1 Three verses of the poet Amaru are preserved 
in the Sadukithamdmrta' The first verse states that 
^akarPu (or the foe of the Saka) gave ten provinces to a 
certain man The third verse states that this king was 
the master who trained his disciples to make widows of 
the Saka women This is an ancient verse as is attested 
by the fact that it is quoted in the ^riigdraprakdia*' of 

Bhoja rdja (lUh century A D ) 

The verse also indicates that Amaru was a 
contemporary or even a court poet of ^akarPu 
Candragupta 

2 The words 'iaharpu^ and 'Sahardii' are found in 
the Rdmacanta of Abhmanda The poet praises the foe 

. 1 A xiwua •! DtigKl ky Dr i 0 larkAr, 7 B 0 H • T«1 XXTui 

n S25 2J3 1 i PtJUU^ilMluHTt f 7 CttuikkUl, EBtik e4 I ZaAbk ti , 
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of the ^akas who spread the works of Kalidasa, and who 
was a great patron of talented poets.* 

3. Kstrasvami (llth century A.D.), who wrote a 
commentary on the lexicon of Amara, quotes verses from 
an earlier lexicographer, in one of which It is said that 
‘Vikramaditya Sdhasdnia and ^akaniaha (or the foe of 
the Saka) are synonyms.* This Vikramaditya was 
Candragupta II. He was also called Sdhasdiika. The 
Cambay plates of Govinda IV refer to the various deeds 
of Sahasahka Candragupta. ^ 

A. The copper plate of^DfeVapSladeva, of the year 
33, states, that king Devap^adeva “once more cleared 
the way of self sacrifice and charity, which was blockaded 
by Kali at the death of ^ahadvit or the foe of the Sakas."* 
This shows that the ‘foe of the takas’ was a renowned 
giver of charities. He was no other than Candragupta 
Vikramaditya. This is gathered from the Cambay copper 
plate grant of RSstrakiita Govind IV of Saka 852,* and 
from the Sanjana copper plates of Saka 795.* In the 
first grant the word iydga is used as a qualification 
of Sdhasdnka, and the second grant makes it clear that 
this giver of charities belonged to the Gupta dynasty. 
From the fragments of the drama, Derd-Candragupia, 
we know that this king was no other than Candragupta 
Vikramaditya. 

5. KalharLa writes in his Rdjatarangini that 
Vikramaditya, a relative of PratapSditya, was not &akdri- 
Vikramdditya and that ^ahari was another king.* 

From the above five references it is clear that 

1 Beginnlog of Barga 33. 2 AzaanVosa, H. 62. % E.I., Tol. ZVn, 

p. 820 and Vol. XVHI, p. 805. 4 E. I.. Tol. VII, p. 88. S E. 1., Vol. X VOT, 

p. SIS. t n. 6 
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Candragupta Vikramaditya pr Candragupta Sdhasdnka, 
the patron of a poet Kdltdasa, was the well known Sakdrt 
of Indian history It was he who finally brought the 
Saka power to an end The Mathurd pillar inscription 
of Candragupta shows that during the fifth regnal year of 
this king, sixty-one years of the Gupta era had elapsed 
If one year is allowed for the rule of king Ramagupta, 
it can be calculated that Samudragupta ruled up to the 
year fifty-five Samudragupta may have subdued the 
Sakas even thirty years before that time Mayflrasarman 
who preceded the Guptas, had subdued the Sakas Jt is, 
therefore, clear that before their final overthrow the ^akas 
were weakened to a great extent, and the end of the reign 
of BhaTtrd3.man marks the weakness of the Sakas, and 
of the Castana dynasty By the end of the reign of 
Candragupta the ^akas were completely annihilated 
as rulers 




- CHAPTER Vlll 


THE LATER gAKAS 


I. KSATRAPA BUDBASnrHA II 

' With the beginning of the reign of Rndrasiiiiha II, 
there is an interruption in the direct line of the Cas^anas, 
Rudrasimha’s father, SvdvH JIvadSman bears no such 
titles as were borne by the previous rulers. The 
continuity of the dates on coins, however, suggests a 
connection with the Castanas. Rapson writes, “His 
(Rudrasimha's) title Svami, lord, and the form of his name 
with the characteristic, daman, seem, however, to indicate 
near relationship to the family of Castana, one of whom, 
indeed, had borne precisely the same name.’" Buhler, 
on the other hand, suggests that he may have belonged to 
a younger branch of the royal family.* Anyhow, it seems 
certain that he had some connection with the Sakas. 

Rudrasimha II became a Ksatrapa in the year 227 
and remained in office up to about the year 239. In his 
reign and that of his successor the office of Mahaksatrapa 
seems to have been held in abeyance. So far, there is no 
material available to show whether any one occupied this 
office or not. 


1 OaUlogue. p. OSLI. S 1890. p. CO. 
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II K§ATBAPA TA^ODAMAN 
After Rudrasimha his son Ya^odaman began to reign 
His rule extends from the year 239 to 254 The incidents 
mentioned in the Kiinakhcra stone inscription of §aka 
Sridharavarman are to be placed during this period, if the 
date of the m^ctipdon be regaided as 241 Bunng iVns 
period there is again a gap of about sixteen years in the 
continuous rule of the Ksatrapas Coins and inscriptions 
do not help to fill the gap This may be the approximate 
time of the conquest of Samudragupta 

in MAHAKSATBAPA SVAMI RUDBADAMAN II 
With the beginning of this reign, the title svdmt is 
used for all subsequent kings No material is, so far, 
available to construct a history of the reign Svami 
Rudradaman II is known only from the coins of his son 
Svami Rudrasena 111. 

IV MAHAKSATRAPA SVAMI BUDRABENA HI 
Rudrasena’s coins are divided into two groups 
jThe first group ranges from the year 270 to 273, the second 
’extends from the year 286 to 300 The disappearance 
y of the coinage between the years 273 and 286 again 
andicites a political disturbance After making a careful 
’analysis of the Uparkot hoard of Svami Rudrasena III, 
\the Rev H R Scott vitote, “Many of these corns, 
especially those of the last years, are m mint condition 
fresh and unworn From these facts we may fairly 
conclude that the hoard was secreted at the end of the first 
period of Rudrasena’s reign, and most probably it was 
because of the revolution which then took place, renderinfi 
life and property insecure, that the money was hidden 

1 r J3 B R A • T«I XX r 309 >7 Ik Ui CatftUru f OZLT 
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Y. MAHAK5ATBAPA SYAMI SIMHABENA 
Simhasena was tHe son of a sister of SvSmi 
Rudrasena III, It is evident that Rudrasena HI either 
died young and left no heir, or that his family came to an end 
in wars with the Guptas. So his sister’s son was installed 
as Mahaksatrapa. The only date on his coins which is 
certain is either 304 or 306. There is a peculiar variety 
of his coins, in which we find Mahdrdja-Ksatrapa-Svdmi- 
Rudrasena-svasriyasa y/niitn' The title M ahdrdj a 
Ksatrapa for Mahaksatrapa is not met with on any of 
the previous or later coins of this dynasty. 

YI. MAHAK5ATHAPA BYAMI [BUDRA] SENA lY 
Regarding Rudrasena IV, the son of Svami 
Siihhasena, nothing is known except his name. Only a 
single coin of this king is available. 

Vn. MAHAKSATRAPA SYAMI SATYASliraA 
Satyasimha is known only from the coins of bis son. 
Rapson writes that “he may have been a brother of Svami 
Simhasena.* 

Yin. MAHAK5ATEAPA SYAMI BUDBASIMHA III 
With Rudrasimha III, the son of Svami Satyasimha, 
the line of the Saka Ksatrapas or MahAksatrapas ends. 
The date of his reign is circa 310. As no other dates of 
hJs rei^ are syailahle;^ it is diSIholt to determwe the 
duration of his reign. 

] We find that four Mahaksatrapas reigned from the 
I year 304 to the year 3 10. This leads to the possibility that 
it was a period of constant warfare. This was the period 
of Gupta conquest. Candragupta Vikramaditya must have 
killed one of the Mahaksatrapas, most probably the last 
^ one, named Rudrasena, and was, hence, named ^akdri. 

1 CaUlosae. p. 190, 2 IbM, p, OZLIX. 



CHAPTER IX 


POLITICAL, ECONOMIC, SOCIAL AND 
RELIGIOUS CUSTOMS OF THE SaKAS 

I 6aka polity 

The country under the 6aha rule The effects of 
the regime of the earlier Saka kings on the Aryan society 
of India have been vividly described m Gdrgt samhtta 
The whole description is, of course, in the future tense, t e , 
in the style of most of the Purdnas It is written that 
"the Sakas will destroy one fourth of the total number of 
the inhabitants by the sword and one fourth will be carried 
by them to their own city At the end of the Saka regime 
the land of Aryilvarta will be void of men The work of 
ploughing the fields will be earned on by the females 

Such was the disastrous condition to which this 
country, especially its north west, was reduced during the 
earlier Saka rule Alberuni also alludes to the barbarism 
of the Sakas * Nahapana and the dynasty of Castana 
were, however, better than the early marauders 
Nahapana endowed villages to the brahmanas * Usavadata 
made arrangements for the livelihood of the Buddhist 
bhiksus* Rudradaman adopted the Hindu ideal of the 


1 Cf G«rf( scmAtl* Tenet Ci 11 


2 AhOTt 9 11 
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protection of the cow and the brUhmana. 

Law of succession. The coins of the §akas clearly 
show that in the royal family the law of inheritance of the 
liingdom was not for the elder son only, but was for all 
:he sons of a king. When there were four brothers, they 
often all inherited the throne in succession, When the 
younger brother of a deceased Mahaksatrapa did not get 
the kingdom he waged war against his brother’s son, as is 
seen in the case of Rudrasimha I and Jivadaman. Never 
throughout these centuries was 'there a queen on the 
throne, and no minor ever succeeded. 

The King, The king, who was called a Mahaksatrapa, 
was the commander of the armies also. In great battles 
he himself took part. Rudradaman won his own victories. 
The king had Ksatrapas or governors under him. The 
heir-apparent was always one of the Ksatrapas. 

State officials, ^akas had tKe same type of state 
officers asthe Hindu kings of those days had. RudradUman 
had under him Mati-sacivas and Karma-sacivas. The 
officials were often Sakas and Pahlavas. Ayama, the 
minister of NahapSna, was a ^aka. SuviSakha, a minister 
of Rudradaman, was a Pahlava. Saka ^rldharavarman of 
the Kanakhera stone inscription was a Mahadanda-nayaka. 

Svdmins. A large number of Saka rulers are called 
Svdmi in their epigraphical records, e. g., Svami Castana, 
Svami Rudradaman and so on. Long before them and 
in the region of Mathura, Mahaksatrapa Sodasa was also 
called a Svdmi. The Ndtyaidstra of Bkaraia lays down 
that a Yuvaraja or an heir-apparent should be addressed 
as Svdmi or bhadramukha in the dramas.’ From this 

1 i 
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use of the term svam in the ^aka inscriptions as ■\;ell as 
in Bharata’s Naiyaddstra, Prof Levi argues that the 
jlV'diya^ds^ra has borrowed this usage from the 
contemporary records of the Sakas ‘ Professor Keith 
does not agree with Levi ‘ There is no use going into the 
detads of this controversy here, but one thing seems 
probable svdtfit m the Saka records may mean an heir- 
apparent The Sakas adopted this title from Hindu 
society Hindu kings of that period used the title 
Vasisthi putra Pulumavi uses saw# for himself * 

Soldiers Saka soldiers served under their own kings 
and also under Hindu kings Just preceding 
Gautamiputra there was a king Sakasena m the 
S5Uv§,hana line Among other views it is possible that he 
may have been given that name on account of employing 
a large number of ^aka soldiers in his army Amongst 
the coins of the Siltavlihanas, those bearing the coin- 
legends, ^aha-sena have been found The ^aka soldiers 
had penetrated as far south as ^nparvata There are 
two sculptures at Nflg^rjunikonda showing a warrior in 
5aka dress * 

11 ECONOMIC ODSTOMS 

Treasury and currency NahapTna’s treasury is 
mentioned in the commentary of the sufrit 

NahapSna gave gold tn charity In his Girnura rock 
inscription Rudradaman records that his treasury was full 
of gold, siUer and precious stones, such as vajra, vatdurya 
and rirfno Silver corns of the ^akas haie been found in 
different parts of western India S K Chikraborthy is 
Nitjiiajtn G*«kw*d s«r{<>i e4 p 980 /Utca 7C Tk» trtrUfuUramuUa 
k«4 irumi In tk« ikVk lucr ptlaai asy bkv* b««a ktaytki fr«M tlili viftjt 

1 Th* SsmiVrlt Drm» Vy A D lUllk » CO J B»l«l UscnptUti V 195 
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of the opinion that the silver coin with copper tokens was 
the standard coin in the territories ruled by the Western 
Ksatrapas.* Lead coinage was also prevalent. But, so 
far, no gold coin has come to light. 

- ' III. RELIGIOUS CUSTOMS 
State religion. In the hoary past the Sakas professed 
the Vedic religion. Their society was divided into four 
classes. " Sagara reduced them to the state of low caste 
people. It is not known what religion the Sindhu-&ahas 
adopted. We only know that from the time of Nahapana 
onwards the Sakas were under Buddhist and Hindu 
influence. Nahapana undertook the pilgrimage to Hindu 
•holy places oi Prabhdsa etc. \n western India. 
Nahapana's daughter and son-in*law both performed pious 
deeds in accordance with Buddhist and Hindu customs. 
The introduction of ^aiva names, e. g., Rudradkman, 
Rudrasiihha. and Rudrasena indicate Saiva influence on 
the ^aka royal family. H. C. Roy Choudhry writes in 
‘The Early History of the Vaisnava Sect’^ that ‘the ^aka 
and Kushan kings who reigned from the 1st century B. C. 
to the third century A.D. were usually Saivites or 
Buddhists, and were, with a few exceptions, not well 
disposed towards the religion of Vasudeva.’* 

VI. arjctOi ousxoiig. 

Marriage. The §akas married Indian ladies also, 
Nahapana probably had an Indian wife and his daughter 
Daksamitra was thus given an Indian name. Rudradaman 
gave his daughter to a SatavShana king. Similarly 
Rudradhara-Bhattarlka, the daughter of a Maharaja of 
Ujjain, was married to an Indian prince Vira Purusadatta, 

1 ‘Carreae; Problems of Andeol Lattift'. J. of fbo Department of Letters, 
Yol. XXX. 1938, p. 86. * p. 100. ’ 
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the second king of the Iksvaku dynasty of the Andhra 
country ‘ Prabhudama, a sister of Rudrasena I, was the 
chief queen of probably an Indian prince The Bhavtsya 
Purdna refers to the intermarriage of the inhabitants of 
the ^akadvipa and the Yadava Indians* 

Salt custom ainottg the Scythtans Dr A S 
Altekar has given the following information on this point — 

“The Scythian influence further helped the spread 
of the custom (sati) A considerable portion of northern 
India was under the rule of Scythians from area 
150 B C to ctrea 250 A D and among them the. custom 
of burning the wife along with the remains of a departed 
chief was quite common 

Physiognomy It is clear from the coins that the 
Sakas wore long hair, which hung on the back down to the 
upper part of the neck The head was covered with a cap 
There is an ornament round the neck The nose was 
long, and the Saka princes had a moustache but did not 
grow beards 

The Sakas had red faces In the Naiyaiastra it is 
laid down that the Sakas, Yavanas, Pahlavas and Bahlikas 
are to be represented with reddish yellow faces The fact 
that the Saka women had red cheeks has been already 
pointed out* 

Friendship There existed a high type of friendship 
in certain Saka circles One solitary example has come 
down to us in an inscription, where the memory of a Saka 
friend who sacrificed his own life for the sake of a friend, 
is kept alive 

1 E I T«l XX f is { 2 PurikU K*c*i4s •* H'miK Bitet oai 

OuUas r 171 s 7]i« PosUioa of Vfemea ix Huda CiTiUzatloa f HI 
« 13 
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Food and drink. The general food of the ^akas 
was wheat-flour/ meat' and onion.* Mddhvthat an 
intoxicating drink, ^vas used by them. 

Language. The Sakas adopted Prakrit as their 
court language. This Prakrit ivas written in B r a h m I 
characters, an Indian alphabet. Greek letters were used 
on coins for some time, but later on fell into disuse. The 
Sakas came to Kathiawar from Sindh. They brouglit 
the KharosthI script with them, which also fell into disuse 
later on. Sanskrit was also learnt by them. Rudradaman I 
boasts of his familiarity with so many iasiras. Authors 
like Sakavrddhi and others were writing. On the authority 
of ManjtUrl-inula-kalpa it can be stated that some ^aka 
learned men were connected with ancient Indian states.* 
They all show their love for Sanskrit. 

Further light on the ^aka language has been thrown 
by Dr. Sten Konow. He writes:— 

“The modern language of WakhSn is a Saka dialect, 
la Shang-mi, the northern part of ChitrSl, the Chinese 
pilgrim Huantsang was told that the king was of the 
Sakya race, and this Sakya is evidently a misunderstanding 
of Saka. And in Laghman, which probably belonged to 
the Kuei-Shuang principality, traces of the Sakas seem to 
be indicated in a passage of Hemacandra’s Abhidhana- 
cintamanl: Lampdkds tu inuranddh syiih."^ 

Luders supplies the following information on the 
§aka language : — 

“The spelling ii for si in iidhand can be paralleled 

1 Above p. IS, No. 6. 2 Above p. 18, No. 13, See also Bbaratavarsa ki 

Itiliasa by Bhagavad Datta, 1940, p. 173. 

5 ng: wnglra smw i 

4 Notea oa Indo*Scythian Cluosology. p. 11. 
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by the transition of s into ii before palatal vowels in th 
Saka language; cf. iidraf Udtta, Ulya. The insertion of 
also which here appears in svarvachchhara is frequent i 
Saka in Indian loan-words such as avaiiirshta^avaiishti 
Anndhdya^ AmitdyUy etc.”' 

Pronunciation. The N diyaidstra of Bharat 
attributes the Sakata dialect to the ^akas.* Som 
commentators* of the work of Bharata are of opinion ths 
those who use ia instead of sa in their speech are calle 
^akdras. It is clear from this that the Saka dialect whic! 
was in use in Kathiawar, abounded in the use of ta instea 
of«a. Vindhyaheiu (Malayakeiu) uses such a dialect i 
the drama Praiijna-Cdijakya of the poet Bhlma. 

Great pandiU appear rarely to have been encourage 
in the Saka royal courts. The names of such pandit 
are not found in the inscriptions. The Prakrit of th 
inscriptions is often very faulty and this shows that th^ 
help of the Indian pandits was not utilized. 


1 XeKryk-Foif i6J»Il Volorn*. y. m 2 ZVn. 60 ftmd 66 
S oonB«DtaT 7 la XVTI. 60>ni56. 4 UitjaiUti*. QtfkwKi 

e«ri«i«a..T*i. n.v. iti. 





PPENDiCES 


A.' 6CDBAKA VIKRAMA, A HISTORICAL KING 


Sadraka Vikrama‘ ms a great histoncal kmg of western India. 
He was a Irdhmaxia by birth, a man of extraordinary valonr, and 
trained In the Sdstras. He wrote the dramas Mrcchakafika and 
PadmaprdlhTtaham. Some western scholars hare regarded him as a 
mythical personage. They were under a wrong impression. A 6adraka 
era was cnrreat for a long time in India. This era is mentioned in 
Skan^a Purina* and Sumatutantra, a work of ctrca 676 A.D., 
according to K.P. Jayaswal.' The following verses from the JyoUfa 
Darpav^a of Tallayirya give some idea of the ^Qdraka era : — 

‘pS'iaiJ I* 

S&draka was well known to the writers of ancient vanfAva2^3. 
The following remarks of Captain 'Wilford will help to understand the 
position o! 6adraka in some of these lists. He writes, "6udraka is 
also styled 'VicramSditya; and here is the most material difference, 
between tbe various copies of the Fanfaoaft : for in those cxurent in the 
west, instead of Sndraca, we read 'Vicramaditya whose predecessor was 

'Bhaitrl-Hari, or dacwant and Samndrap&Ia his successor 

tProm the £rst year of l^ndraca to the first year of 'Vicrsmfiditya 

there are 313 years and only fifteen kings to fill up that place.”' 

^ These remarks in tbe first few lines are mutilated. 6udraka 
'Vikrama has been confounded with Chandragupta I. But the lines 
^ following do contain a portion of truth. 

1 An InfonnAUTS article on ^odralm baa been written bj Pt. BbsgaTad Datta 
la grt•S^a^i^yoya. 1912. p. C5-7S. * XU 219-251. 3 J.B.O.R.8., Vol. XXII, 

p. 191 1. 4 Catalogue Ponjab TTnivendtj Library Bansblt Mn., Vol. n. No, 3165, 
3 Ailatio Bejeoicbes, Yol. IX, p. 2(B. 
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f This S&dcalca ^at tb« Grsfc destroyer of the dnlcat in western 

' India. After hU victory over the 6aV&9. he started his era which is 
also called a Vilcrxma era.* This era is probably tbs well bnown 
Krta era. 


B. 6AKAHCSU AND fiAKAHVARTHAM IN TEE 
MAEABHA$YA OP PATANJALI 
The words ^akaJiilfU and ^akahvarlham are found in the work 
of PnlaA/ali.* These bare not been discussed so far. Bhoja, in his 
Sarasvatt-haxithdbharaxia, writes that 'one who invites the Sakas is 
called R ^akahU.'* Tbis shows that the Sakss were invited in Indie 
before the time of Patailiali. Tbis does not appear to* be their 
invitation by tho Jain teacher Kdlaka. It seems to relate to tbs 
invitation of the Sak&s from the ^akadvlpa to western India by Simba, 
a son of ifi Srnia, the Tiiavt,.* 

This is another proof of the fact that the Sakas were in India 
from a very early period. 


C. THE ANCIENT VAN6AVALIS 
Captain WUford has preserved ancient vanidvalts or genealogical 
lilts in bis essay on Yicram&ditya and Balivabana.' Abul Pazl has 
also given a similar vanidvali while describing the princes of Hftlwah* 
These are reproduced below ; — 


WILPOED 
1. ^Alivfthana, | 


64 


'Narav^bana, ) 

S. Vansa*Y&lii or Putrarajaa 
that is to say the royal 
offspring, 100 


AIN-I-AKBABI 
1. 8&liv&bana, 1 

l!. 'Nlrv&hana, 100 

3. PutrS], (Pntra Eajas or 
Vastaralls without 


issue } 


100 


1 mill 


J^rtVa-earilam oi Kabirija Bamudragopta, Qon^l Katbii^rad ad., p. 5. Sectntly 
a blasad erlticizm bat botn ItTtUedasidBSt tbaautbontipity oi.tblf aroib.. Tbawoik 
It, howtTer.'caiiiiiQt and will bt diicQiitd it nma other plact. 2 VI. 1. 91 and VI. 
1.108. I I. 4. 100. 4 Bambapnrans. S A.B,, Vol. IZ, p. 161. Tbia Ifit la 

from an appasdlx to a manuscriit of tba Agiti iHirasis. I Vol. It, p. 310. 
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4. ‘Aditya, 

.56 

4. Aditya Panwar 

66 

5. Brahma-raja, 

. • 87 

5. Brahmabraj 

30 

6. Ati-Brahms, ' 

31 

6. Atibrabmft 

90 

1. S-adaiva, 


7. Sedhtaahftua 

80 

8 Harsba Megha, r 

- 80 

8. Hemarth 

100 

Or Basabba / 


9. Gandharb 

35 


437 


622 

Vicramaditya 


Bikramajlb 



No. 1 in both the lists is ft S&ta7&bana king. He is followed by 
Naravahana or Nahapana. Next ate placed the Putra-rajas or Putrajs , 
(if the Aind-AkbaRi who are no other than the Eiatrapfts or the 
Oa^tanas or the Sakgs. Putra-rdja or rSja-putra is the same as 
bhadramukha or Aditya is 6fidraka Vikramfiditya, also called 

Vidvapati.* AU other names except Gandbarba mentioned in the list of 
Ain*i>Akbari defy Identidcation. Gandbarba or Gardabhilla seems to 
haTS been given a much later pl^e in order to bring him near 
Vikramadltya. The years assigned to various kings or dynasties, 
bowever, require careful scrutiny. In the list published in the 
SfitvaTtlva-pTakaift ol’ Suonvi Davinonda Sarnsvatl, the Guptas (ollovr 
Vikramliditya, e. Q., SamudrapAla ( or Samudrsgupta ), OandrapSla 
(or Candragupta), Sali&yapala, DevapAla (Devagopta or Bbandagupta), 
Narasimbapala (or Narasimhagupta), Samap&la.EagbupAla.OoTiodapala ' 
l!hat the Guptas followed Yikram&ditya ia attested by the various copies 
of the vanSavali, used by Captain Wilford. He writes : "We read 
Vicramaditya whose predecessor was Bbartiihari or Sacwant and 
SamudrapMa (Samudragupta) his successor.”* 

These ancfent VctndivalU, so far neglected, certaxnfy contain a 
good deal of truth. If, tbg/ are scientifically edited, with the help of 
more material, better results might follow. 


D. the word radmaka or EOMAKA 

In conhectidn with the word rtmaka or raumaka, discussed 
already,* it may be pointed out that the mountain range near about 
' 1 Abore p. 03. 2 A,R.', VoL IX, p. 18i. 3 ObspterZt. $ 

«A.R., Y 0 I.IX, p.203. 
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Fiad DadaQ Kbaa ia tbs Punjab it called tb« Baumaka range, according 
to General Ounningbam't map abowing tbe Punjab at the time of the 
campaign of Alexander.* This range has salt mines. A place on this 
range Is named Sahesar. It may be the'^ headquarters of some ancient 
6aka colony. A 6aka inscription, the Maira>\TeU inscription, ^as 
found in this salt range near Jhelam.* Professor Franklin Edgerton 
constructs a reading in his edition of the Sahh&’parva of tbs 
ilah&bh&rata : — 

•pirreft ® ^ ^^ni ^ si mn I* 

In his introduction he obseryes on this readingi "I hare been 
BO fortunate at to discorer one datum Of prime importance for its 
bearing on the date of this “original'* text of the Mbh. In 3.28.49 
occurs, in my opinion at a certain part of the origioal, the name of th« 
city of Boms. It justifies the inference that onr text cannot hare been 
cemposed at any time before ihlt city name came to the ears of the 

Indians ’ * 

Eren if the construed text it correct it is open to question 
xrhether, Somi means the city of Borne in Italy or the Bomahaot 
Haumha tovm lomerrhete on the Baumaka range' 


1 A.8.I., 1163-65. Vol. n. s aix, Vol. n. i Batbi pam. 38. it, 
Feoaasd., Hit. ‘ 4 ». XXYm. 





E. GENEALOGICAL TABLE OP THE WESTEEN K$ATEAPA8 
Bfafimaka 


Qhsamotika 


*Naba |)ana 


Dimka 


{ Dak^amitra^B^abhadatla 


Ca^tana 


Jayaddman 
Sadradaisafl I 


D&maghsada (DllmaiadaSrl) I BodraBiipba I daughter^ Andhra 
' ' kbg Palumavi 


1 


Satyadaman JiTad&man 


I 


1 


Ba^&ghadaman Dfimaaena 


I ~ I 

FrihiTfaQaa DimajadasrI II 


liyaradatta 


Viradfttoan Tajodamanl 


1 


Vijayasena Damajadadrl HI 


I 


I 


Viiraalmba 

BTaml>Ji7adSman 


BbartfdSman 


I 


ViSvaaena 


j 


Bndraslqiba II 


STSml-Badrad&man H (no cotns hficvm) 


Talodsman II 


Sriml'Badrasena HI daughter 


BTftml-Biipbaseiia 
SYSini. [Eadraleena IV 


1 


Sy&ml'Satyasimba 


STSxnbBadrasimha HI 
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F. INSOKIPTIONS OP TEE SAKAS 

Kaiik‘C»T«-InicnptioQi of KahapAna'i Son-m-Law. 

I 

i.Rni v» 'i 5f5qRg ^nuran 

’inaftaa ?ii a<ii fiJ^Rra ^ 

*fir51707 

=i.PiRiRt 5 — • TO 5ii3^!i futo hSi TOtiH Pjsfw 

STOfi ’ii >§1 ^ wmi agai iftsjvnr ^it-iis ?)f» 7 g 

ftlR'fc ^ ^ J?JT ^ 

^ 513 a <ii 33 -'if^ »T^ g^- 

■'•'5' w:i3[3]ttsft '=1 ’’ft ’’iftftOT gOT55ift 

«R «••• 51 5tifta ftiHfniini nuf 51 

S’! ^ »• 1 qnRr’Kg^ iRt^T sro tft v* t 

'i.’m^f ftgj TOtif mowR w (raft >»••• 

■iHiRt [•] lira TO sai ft” TO^TO ’Jr” 

5 . 53rt+5ft 

E I ,Vol VIII, p 82. Ho 12. 

II 

i.Rri ^RTt gsw”’’ STgR^^q- sitto 

’Rn invifcnllT ^5*i^lnd’”=bI’I 
^ispivqai ft”5mi*ft” •’a”” iiRr” ^Rrar^ftstm^iiTT 
’’.swift 5Ri<ft9 TOftv”: stron'sft” ^”I 5 < iftn^ft 

5t ^ifTOTOuRma^ anTOwn-s^vHaR’i- ^-qwjl- 
3’” ’’’’ft’’ ’lai’li ^ ’ft!”! 

^iift iTt’ in’T- 

x.aai’iil” ’tWiTO’ift >ft 2 tqft ’ift’if’sl ” twifta 

tojito: nft wwftft 5rtftiTOiftiTOsa!ft”nftt4ft RrcfwS 
. >rfS3 sin?tJWi ^ ^ 5ifta OT ftftft >i”ii*i •ftiftPij 51 
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’ralfSi 5^15 [fs] w ^cmsn^ ^HRig 

V. ^ ^ JRI^^ SlM^idl ■aaUlTil'+iM ^rfipIR 4 Rm 4I ?cn 

tratRi > 1 ^ litgiTifst fPt •^•mt aifSitrat sSt sflfsi 3 fltaswRi 
srtt 3 3 m ^ mjpTO EnttftjiiH stfKn^^r sWrai 
3 gfc v«»o zr 33^313 3 ttoto 3 3 lsi 3 

I! 3 t 33 OTI 33 — 

«. 313 3I3<tB3 r31333 gw5tft bMb 

E. I„ Vol. vm, r. 78. Ho. 16. 


in 

1 . ^3 7 i 3 t g g<ma sraipr^r 

3 . g ^>;ft 3 ;a 33 33351337 ssWpi ^ q qii 

i;.!.. Yol. vnl. p. Bl. No. II. 

IV 

1 . Ri 3 ^igt i dBi irsnireT srgqw- 

V 3 5 »ft 3 ^ 3:338 3335 t<fa- 

I. giafriinN ^33 

E.I.. Tol. vra. p. 85. No. U. 

V 




^ .... .... .. 

V. *"' 

TL. 





1 ^. 


•T^MPT^I ’STTHT- 

515^^33 % 3 ri^ 
3 aigmfgfis 3 ^f^ Birara 

^ 3I5I3T g3^ 33315- 
^ HRJ’TPT *Rf ^ 

w OT- 

fh*i % ?ra 


E. I.. YoI. VIU. pp. 69-80, Uo. 2« (>}. 



F. INSOBIPTIONS OP THE SaKAS 
Nft9ik-Car*'Inscriptiozif ot KftbapAnA'i Son'in-La'cr. 

I 

. Riq v« A srs^RH smmra 

«'ia ^ Sit TiiTiifei ^ ^ W!r 

i. ftftRt X-*- ^ 5ita%iii % WiSi a9l ^HSITT TTftafa 
^ ^ TT^d/ ^TT^Ig 

^«.. ipT Ttf^iWi! *tfSiE Pl^I- 
,.S T-- 5IS i?S «r?iw spTfe^Tti^r ^Pdiftar 

PnRs asaiPt S a*** S 1 ( 3 ^! aS fh b5i aagiipi <(aiTi 
ijifliHi pTAfta diOT! at aia aga n^-qfaS aS »mt saa- 
r-Tgr 9:r3['jlctsft 'a aiS iw«t5!'7^ gaifa aifSit^ gswjaifa 
«Tj 4... Tp a al airAii PnaaTTiTi Pisa a sraasH aPa^Ri >Ft 
Ss ga sS v> i saflrsrg^ Tmat i> »• i 
Vijarat ftga aasat ^ atsiais a sjaistiaiiaipT aap 
ssBt [•] aa gsa sai fgs gsSassm Tps 
A. afepfa 

E. I., Vol. VIII, p. 13, No. 13, 

II 

i.fai sisti sisaraari ijArjaa asaiasa aimai 
aaiigT^a PT^Aiaasa^ aai msif^aT ssaAiaatirata ssaRsi 
si§PTT;jps’ST^snTiiT^si5Ss*HTSi3r<iiaai5aftiT\nsr*Tar 
A. SH 11 & jsitftS smaivs: sreaisi'aaa naa,-^ ntim^ 

Tolafssl a 'sgaraisasafaiiss^ suasavpi-assHaoT, Tai-amai* 
gnsi-cnQl-iKs^iTT(9n)-giH3*Fl“aisi g*saAsta udiai a a^tst 
otA iPa oti- 

l.TO^ Ttfetasnat alaqft gaiitg^ nitifwl a sm<ft5 

’SAS3TSKI: aft in^lr ioiPsiaai^ttiaasisiJi^ fasftng 

. sia^iHTn AS Sa sipa 51a a stfest aaiAsi sriRist a 
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Wig [^] ^ *?Nf5T3 

V. ^ SRl^ 'dd44iJs^«hH ^ 'TftRfT ^ 

smft =^1 ^ ^ mime sirofks^^t srfkijffr^ 5^ *m 

9%e ^nrmei^fs v « « • ?! •nr^eR etiKPRR 

qat ee TO — 

*. me mg^tee finero g^rfRt efrofh 

E. I., VoJ. Vin, p. 70. Ko. 15. 

Ill 

n. M ^gC Rt^ JTSeRe 

.E.I., YoI.Yin, p. 81, No. u. 


1. Rie xj^ gr^nm 

55^1^ ^ffi^ 


E-L, ra. TJJJ, p. BS, 37e. 23, 


I, TO ignTO ^tctrh ^nrn- 

\. *’*’ 

X. "*' **** 

V, **** *’*’ ^ 

It. ^ ^fwn 3^^ eroif- 

^ .„. .... ^.., TO! Hi^^'iin *im yffy— 

\>, ’*'* "** ^RTOi ^me rnimie e em 

C, 

A. * em ? ^*1— ■ 

7*.'' ”*' e^ ^■* 

* 

^^. 

E. Z.. Tol. VIU, pp. &5-66, No. li (a). 
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THE ^JLXAS IN ZNHU 


VJ 

KiiTle*CftT«-lQicrlptioQ« of K«hapfcQft'g Son>iQ*lA^ 

>. gsa 

E. i.,voi. vn, p. C 6 .H 0 . II. 

VII - 

1 . r«!r^^ s<rra !jS<liTO ai[i?]!iTi [iftM*]*-#' 

!Ta« 5 t^ rn- 

nttiOTW ft]«i ^dpii gotraiKi «[g]TOi!ftit (^^ara) Hfm ^ 

Mn- 

vg 3?wia «ra«imiiW « [«]3aia 

Pg gauss ift- 

V, 'inPia ppwRia saftraR srafeig sag 

». an*™ sist [it;]gfit^> ijat s a mfiraR 

■ E. I., Vcl. VII, p. ST, H«. H. 

VIII * ' 

jQQar-CftTt-Inicription of KabftpKna'g Miolittr, Ajuo* 

^ ^ . [^] 

X. WXTfH 

X. ^ V* ^ 

IX 

Andbaa Stoae loscriptioDS of Cftr^acg and Badra^iman - 

^fe]- ^ ’*3^ ffe]f^ X X *T^ 

X. [^} fi 51 ?9ft OTjfro • 

E. L,Vol.,XVI. F.M* 

X 

^ ’xtr]ssm ryi^tfdf.- 

X. 3[ifl5 x[^]^;T?r 
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3m?w gro 'Pi &-'![•] - 

y. pn]^ «.<• \ 'isn 

w. sm[i] >1^ [!0f|]!3 siR 
K.ssfe 3>nFra 

, E.I.,Vol.XVI,t.H. 

XI 

i.wii *?T[t]ARni:-35w irtt 

^.'53^ ujiia ^ifira ?7 \ zRRtR^ d>ifir<i to 
WRuiro^ ' 

X, R'pJ'T [rfifej E'nftcH 

E.t„7oI.m.c.3<. 

Xlt ' ' 

1. TOt gfsTO T[t]3i[E)] [^1^] s w<w 

s^M ^ 'ra[=t] >1133 isfifi n ^ • 

I. ^e^'5iiE aih^-'itire 
y. siT^ wnR P]lsi affe OTifi?i 

E. I.pVol.XVI, S.S5. 

XIII 

JanS^adh Bock Inscriptios of BadiadAman I. 
i.Rrs [I*] 5^ am 5^ Pir<?PRR[R] [3][Ri]#i5!-f^raat- 

•W a i i Hit W a Igaa^alTO? gtafft 

ftfei-taaisSt-ii^taij- ' 

>. 'a ai(^a^B[|]5tgTa^ ia!i [i*] afs^ 

Twt niaaro 37^- 

y.a-aiE: ^-aiaaw ahfW [ot: wrea sa^aaiw aula ai aa ia j ; 
sm arat an^aro a[5]ai* a5 ferafira[^] «. \ 

Ni4?(l^-'i5E-a[fa] [ijR:] (fflCaai t 4^ WWBnaifita 




0 


T HH i^ixAS m mviA 


5?iniT g^f^^cn— 

qaiM sr?^ «Tfh»n:??ft^. [w]*iTg^-ii^- 

•. Hig^n 5Rr*l[?l] [^] 

[r^]Hm-f^ S^-9!^a?[H sn sj<lta]55i^^STfeRRft^ [ I* ] 

sft5T5^<i«{iir^ iidi4c^ [ft]di[5Q5T ; 

i. 

[»*] [?zr]r«f 4)^ Tra: ^[shfjJ Tjfg^»7 [^]^ 

sEifta «T?Tt5^ 4^ [?]% a^rj^'Wqm 

^.5m[T]^f^[•]^[•][^#] [?f]oBfta[*iT3 ^ ?jfw 

cff^rr sRT^ ^[5] »rr»n'»i4fc3^f?[?]?T- 

’TOi4Rf*Tg^nra-^*?i3'Ji;c5r'rHd<«ic«iirif3^*fi:[5] 
5t*W^ ^iTr<T^Rt«R-9^si^'lf^[5n][g]qwl^ ^-»^- 

^JiT WTi»ir <Ri.q»Trara[^NcsjiH44w3'^THi(qiyii r^wiT 'ir^nn 

WqX'»nsMI •Tgf?IT^5IIH*^RraT [XT^] 

[hth] Pl^JI SaTM-afdBT^ 

\\, xi*<^k4-nr^ jqwi'yHf Rrorat »T5?(t5rf 

ft^l»T*'!l4t^TlXTH*Pig«5-^f?RI 3^'^4'»l”^*J'*»'W(lfe-^*l'r»i^'Cil'y fS 

XV. SPTR-Xfi^ 

xH. *n?T*«^»res'»\^«is5i*'w»d-*iffi»n ^nTOf^^T?i"*T5i^rjrT-*n5f »rs 
^? i4xu^<H n??T»^m-^i^[r] ?np5BM nVsnMEn] 
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%3 f^l^*?!)'5^>] [5]^^ ^r^ci- 

fllfil [l*] [3lf^]SR^ 


I 




v^-^^ffl^-^Rirre 5^nj«jwaiirudlTR]^ 


XIV 

, Goadi Insctiptioa ot MabSk^atrapa EadTaa^taba I.'* 

1. Rrs [•] ^ u?^[ q^]!r sISi ■aren Jn'fsi?i wpt aft 

sra^tw ■ ■ . 

(w) tr^[=S] H?^?7 vit 

stRt 

X.?ft55 i[a] 3[q;]3^isit too ? aw 3i!aaa[ftr] 

<151 Rrat fs ]Rji aa 

v.a-gsa snaftoi %=tna ama^^a 3^ wfit-a^aC 
waast 

»• W ait'it] [a]& [ar] t»ia]ifeia a^-aw fta gaiaftfii 

E. I., Tol. XVI, p. 235. 

XV 

Mevass Stona Inscription of tbo time ol a Mabatvatrapa. 

1 . iaaa.[5l irat asi^rxitajrei aaifa 
sassaai init aswi^i wf%aa 
t. sassaai a# TO^inai aaicRT 
X srajsai xRj^jjqai aifSnsa 

it. iftsteaiitaai aguro giawifla^a 
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3 SL SS^ 

'». ^ 

Proce«dlQg« 6th Indiaa Orleatkl Conference, <VoI. I, 565. 

XVI 

JanSgndh Inacriptioa of Jayndiman’s Grandson. 


1. HW ”t ] [ !J3I !m[s] 

giwci s[^]TO wi: g[5n]5!i-aifiT-5nKmq[1]ira^jI 

•i[5fl ■■■■■.;■•■; 

I. [^i^r-g^w ‘k ?[?] fiifcijft =11^ 


1 [v] 11M& 

V. •■•■>n [3]Tfw ^ 5in ui'J'i] 

E. I., voi. XVI. p. ail 

XVII 

Janfiga^h Inscription of Jivad&maD . 

1. [vluvvi wi II§ ['"Jlco"''""' 

^. ".' vrofvw trawHuM'"' 

, , E. I., Vol. XTIII, p. S« 

' - 1 ' XVIII' •' - • •; 

^Malrfisara Stone Inscription of Badrasena I. 

1. *r5r^r^[?2}] 

^ 'Nrqr. 

X. MiPrst’f^ 

V. ^ fs m[^} 

XIX 

Ga^ba loscripHon ot tbo timo of ffTabalcfafrapa IfodnssoA I. 

1. a* [o][si] 5vv..o5>5?i xi[i]?tiTOil[q]'ra • 

fligvra ^ [Enfn] virearsitv^'W ^ 

I. viiBi 5[ii^.[i]ii*3iT'vHiva ir^ niE-yinvi itis’avi 

V. [ei]ii vrat n[tMnIw »R-gwi ?ii[n]r- 

"1. iwt nwnTO «ifii v^=mt TO aix 
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'Jmi flnir*T: C’l^L^] 

V, *’** 

- E. I., Vol. XVI, p. 838. 

. ^ XX . 

The Sanchi (Kanakhera) Inscription of Svami JlVadaman. 

1, 11 Tni'?Rf<i^if^'^srw ^fir 

* * 

^iVr gr^*****'** 

5n [r«3 «r «[*3^ 

^>5 

V. ?rr^ 5 *nPi 

«%5is ^ini»TT?ij ^ 

V ^ si^ 

5^! > ^ m 

* ' ’ ' tlT, I.riVol. XVI, p. 832. 
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AbhJahllnfc-cmlftnaaiji, 97. 
Abhinanaa, author of RamacaTtla, 
29. 8G. 

AbhiraB. IG, 33. dynasty oU 83. 
Abul Faaf, 37, SCI. 100. 

Abul Hasan AU, 91. 

Aai.pora^a. C3. 

A^utthana, a Saba, 39. 

Agguba II. 3i. 

AgniTamiao, tbo Saba, 28 . 

Ajmer, C4. 

AkalaAba'Canta.'SG. . 

AkaritTanti. 74. 

Albornn], C3; on RomabUi 20, on 
Saba.bala, 41; samo a« AlbiranJ, 
69,92, . 

Alezander, 102. 

Alman^ura. 41. 

Alpino, 3. 

Altebar. A B , 21, 96. ’ 

Amara, 87. 

Amarftja, 41. 

Amaruha, a poet, 23, 6C> 

Amlata, 17. . . v 

Anandapura, 76. 

Ananta, 37, 

Anartta, 75. * 

Andbau, Inscription of, 30,73. 
Andhra Bbrtyas, 19. 


.AndhraB, 14, 6B. • 

Andbii, IG. 

AnQpa, 76. 

Apat&nia, 7Cf. 

Aras, 6. 

AraralJi. 76. 

Araxcs, tbo Aras rivor, 6. 
Anvan, 8. 

Arya NSga HaslI, 49. 

Aioka, 77. 

A^tAdbySyl. IG. 
Aft&hEa'HrGaya, 20 . 
A^tAuga^Samgraba. 18. 

Atrta. 45. 

Avalyalcn eOlra, 62. 94. 
Ayama, 20, 02, GO, 03. 
Ayodbyil, 13 f. 

B 

Babar, a river, 2. 

Uftbllias, 12, 96." 

BAha. 13 f. 

Babble, 64, 68. 

BAlakApda, 11 , n. 1 . 

BApa bbafta, 21 f. 69. 
BaDer]l, B.D., 64t 71. 
BApaka, 79. 

Barbaricnm, 9. 

Barbaras, 2, 13. 

Bargaon, 83. ‘ 

Barkarmis, see Vikram&ditya, 
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Sftrnetfc, L D , 10. 

Behistun, or BUtua, 1. 
Bb&cchattbktiAna, 19, 67. 
Bbadrababu Srami, 63. 

Bbadra Oa^tnai, S8, 67. 
Bhadramuicba, 3X, 80. 

Bbagran Lallndraji, 82. 
Bbandatkar, 16, 54, 71. 

Bb&rata battle, 12, 14, the data of, 

2 . 

Bharata Muni, 16, 93 {. 
Bbaratapura, 76. 

Bharocb, 75. 

Bbartfdaman, 32, 84, 88. 
Bbartrlbazl, 44, 84, 99. 
Bbarakacoba , 66. 75, 76, lame as 
Bbarayaocba, 62. 

Bbiikara, 42, 61 ff. 

BhMratl, 87. 

Bhattioirjra. Bmayatosb, 70 
Bbatta-UtpaU, 38,' 42 f. 51 ff. 
Bbatthapina, 67. 

Bhattubana, 19. 

Bherghat, 26, 61. 

Bbima, a poet, 98 
Bboja Baja, Sri, 86, 100. 

Bbrgu Samhita, IS. 

Bbftya Oa^tanai, 19. 58, 67. 
BbQmaka, 26, 60 f. 

Bisandet, the Ber., 57. 

Bi}ayagarb, 76. 

Bikramajit, 36. 

Bolaa pats. 9. 

Brahmagupta, 32, 37. 43, 56. 
Brabma-Spha^a'’SiddhiQtaf 32, 43. 
Brbajjfitaka, 38. 51. 
Brbat'iambita, 39, 43. 

Brovrn, Norman, 50 


Budbi, a Saka, 33. 

Bnhler, 89. 

C 

Caka, lame as ^aka, 40. 
CakrapanI, 20. 

Cakfu, lame as Yaksu, or IkfU or 
(he Ozus rirer, 6. 

Candragupta or Chandragapta, 21f, 
44, 69. 66 f. 

Candrapala, 101. 

CandriTalli, 33. 

Caraka, 20. 

Caraka-iambit/l, 15 . 

Caspian lea, 85; same ai Stiroda 
Silgara, 7. 

Oaitana, 3U, 67 ff. 

Gaftanai, 18, 56, lami as 6akai, 
19, the dynasty of tbs, 67 ff| 
duration of the, 67 ff; rise of 
tbe. 73 ff. 

Catbaca, Pkt. of Cas^ana, 70. 
Catbanaia, 67. 

Caucasus Mts, 6. 

Obakausur, 9. 

Cbakraborthy, S.K., 94. 

Chanda, 32. 

Clkkbalapadra.grima, 66. 
Cunningham, 23, 54, 102. 

Catcb, 75. 

D 

Dadbi, a sea, Babas of tbs Greeks, 7. 
Babie, 6. 

Bainiyak, (Iranian), 65. 
BakiipKpatba, 76. 

BakfamitrA, \rifs of BfaradAta, 
25 £, 65, 95. 

Balbapa, 20. 
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Dama (Iraaian), 73 
Damaolulia Ttidbika, a SaVa 
■writer, 27 

Dgmagbsada (Dama^adaBT} 1)>77 f, 
80, eaoie as DSmaysada, 31 
D&majada, 34 

Daioajada^n I, see Damagbsada 

Danjaiadaari II, 81 

Damajadasrl III, 83 f 

Damaseoa, 81 f 

Damijada, 27 

Danube, or Ister, 4 

Danns or Darayarahush, 1 

Dagapura, 27, 66 

Dayanaoda SarasTaii, 101 

Dayusbe, game as DoryodbaQa, 3 

De, Kundo Lai, 5 

Deoraa, V B . 55, 68, 60, 65 

DeyapaU, 101 

DerapSladeTa, 87 

Devi Cbandragupta, a drama, 21, 
44, 87. 

Dbamma rakhita, 77 
Dbarmap&Ia author of Tilaka 
inanjan, 69 
Dbmvadeyl, 21f 
Diolka, father of *D§aTadSta 66 
Diodorus of Sicily, 3, 6 
Dionysius Fenegets, 8 
Dislcalkar, D B , 32 
Dubreui], 64 

Dub^aU sister of Duryodbaua, 3 
Duryodhana 2, 8 see Dayusbe, 3 
Dyuyk, (Persian), 65 
E 

Edgerton, F , 102 

Erythttnab sea, saine as Indian 
Ocean, 9 


F 

Fleet, J F , 27. 

G 

GadbS, inscription of, 31, 80 
Cadre, S , 82 

Ganapatba, of Panini, 16, the word 
romaka m, 20 
Ganaratnam&hodadhi, 22 
Gandharba, 101 
Ganeshra Mound, 29 
GardabbiUa, 10, 62. 

Gatefu, 45 

Gantamipntra, 64, 67f, 73, 94* 
Getffi, S, 

Getes, 3. 

Gbataka, a E?abar£ta, 29 
Ghsamoiikn, gee Ysaxootika 
Gbumli, 83 

Girdbarapura Jitala, 29. 

Gmnagar, 31 
Gimara see JunSgarb 
Gondopbares, 60 
Gotbs 3 

Goradhana 7&tha, 66 
Govinda IV, 87. 

Goyindapala, 101 
Grahaganita, 37 
Greeks 6 

Gunda, inscription of, 30 
Guptas, lO, 18, 64 
* H 

Hagamgsb, 64 
Hagaua, 64 
Baibayas, 13 
Bamadan 1 

Hara Gauil Samyada, 24, 43f 
Hanfena, 76 
Hanyam4a Pur&pa, 19 
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HarfacJiriU, 22 
HarfJiriirdbiQa, 69 

Harfa yilcrama 17, 23 
H«cQadn, 20 
Harodotus, 1, it, 7. 

&iu«n Tsiacf 70, ftm« «s Hucat 
Btne, 97. 

I 

IkfftTikn, 68 
Ikfn, a nvtr, 6 
lodora, 34 
Indo Soythift, 8f. 

Indo Soythiani, Griak aocoont of. 6. 
Iiidor, 9 
I4randatta, 8lff 
I4nr»8#Q», tn Abhtra, 26 
J 

Tiibaipnr, 10, 61 
Jacobi, H, 17 
Jaika, 34 

Janaplla, cam« at Nabapioa, 61. 
Jaidaa lalca, 31. 

Jatf, 21. 

Jayadiman, 71£F, 31 
Jayadralba, JaagoiBrnd 3 
Jayanaodalca, 72/. 

Jayaolaka, 72 

Jayaarra! K P 17, 65, 70 99 

Jayaajmbaaurt 24 

Jatif 3 

Jjaadara. 62 

Jita, 3 

JlradiSmaa I, 31, 78. 93 
JlTadimaa Srami, 89 
Jofialthambl, 63 
JobyabSra. 76 
JoDifarh, InscnptJon of 
Undradlmaa SO, 78 


Jocasarb, inacription of 

Jayadaman'i graodioa. 31 
JcmS£arb, jofcription of JlTAdamaa 
31 

Janar Cara loscnphon, 25f 66 
Jrottrbid&bbtrana 19/, 36 
Jyotifa Darpatifl 99 
K 

E&laka, the Jam Xcarya, tO, 23, 
46 56, 69, 100 

E&Iakac&rya katbinaka, 23, 24, 48 
K4lakaB(xti catita, 23 
Kalhana, 23 87 
Eabdaia. 17. 22. 86, 87 
Eambojai, 12! 

EioAkbara, 31 

Eanbail Iad*, micnptioD of 80. 69 
Eamika, 40, 47f 76 
Eaokali T 1 I&, 28 
KftntirStlta, 46 
E4nTa>7a]u Bbi^ya, 37 
Eapila, 88 

KapUa Gandbaxa, 28 
Karanaafcra, 63 
Karatai, 58 

KaidaiQK a bbQpaU,68 
Eatdamaka, SO, 68 
Eardama rftja 69 
Eardama, a tiror, 68 
Eardama, a taco 68 
Ear]* Cart laSDnptiOQt 261 
Earor. 41. 

Kiljkl, 16 
EtiyapA HzabitS, 16 
KfitySyAQA. 16 

^tylyaoa. tmXrU mantrlriba 
Dipjki, 37 

EtUb, A B , 26. 63. 94 
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Khabir&ta, 59. 

Ebanda-khSdyaka, 37| 41. 
Ebaradaka, a k^atrapa, 28. 
Ebaraosta, 58. 

Ebarata, 59. 

Kibe, Sardar, Xtf. V., 34. 
Ein-Obo-lo, 75. 

Eipio, 28. 

Eii4tas, 2. 

Konow, S., 23. 26. 29. 34, 48f. 60. 
65, 97. 

Kfabaraias, aame as cbbaharata 
or ofaabat^da, or kbabarata, or 
kbakbarata, 69, 27, 58. 
K?lra8vami, 87. 

E^lroda eSgarat 7. 

Etikora, 15, 75. 

EofflirapSU'Carita. 24« 

Ktm&Ia, 62. 

Kn^anas, 12, 28, 70. 

Exisnlaka Fatika, 28. 

L 

Iiagbrnai], 97. 

Lak^aQ^vall, 42. 

I/aUa, 37. 

Ijayapa sea, 7. 

LovI, a, 60, 94. 

Idaka Eosnlaka, 68. 

Longbotsb, S3. 

Loni.^stle of) 41. 

Ziuders. 97. 

M 

MadbyadeSa, 15, 28. 

Madbyamag, 15. 

HSdbTika, 16. 

Mabibbarata, 2f, 6, 12, 18. 


Mababba^ya, 16. 

Mabadatta, 53. 

Mabavamsa, 77. 

Mabavlra, 18, 48f. 

Mahendragupta, 66. 

Mabedrara, 76. 

Majmal-nt'Ta^vartkh, 2, 13, 21, 44. 
Mainmdar, N. 6., 32. 

Majamdar, R. 0., 71. 

Makbibhatta, 42. 

Malayakefcu, 98. 

Malayas, 65. 

Malla Idokara, 57. 

Mftlwa, 28, 32. 

Mambams, 9. 

Map^odaka sea, same as Mediao, 7. 

MaOjQdn.mOla-kalpa, 15, 22, 

85, 97. 

M4rkap^eya Fnr&pa, 23. 

Marshall, J., 32. 

Manikacoba, 75. 

Massagats, 3, 5, 7. 

Mathura, 10, 28, 30; IiloQ-Oapital 
inacription of, 27, 68. 
Matfgupta, 17. 

MayQradatta, 83. 

Maues, 27. 

MayQredaraaaa, S3, 85, 88. 

Meds, 2, 

Mevasa, 32. 

Mitak^ara, 46. 

Mid or Muioagar, 9. 
Mitraderapaka, 66. 

Mleccbas, 13f. 

Moda, 33. 

Mohenjo-Daro, 3. 

Mosgoliaa, 3. 

Mora*T7ell, 30. 
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IliforgtnitieiQ*, 69. 

99. 

Ufgai or Margiina^ 7. 
UudiaialifAiA, 21. 

Uulranda-YfddbaTftdi. i9. 
Mular&ia, 24. 

Multan, 41. 

Mulraiara, 31, 80. 

MuDiiTara, 6n, 39 

N 

Nigorjunilronda, lO. 33> 94. 
Nabapirtia, 18, 67. 71, 76, date of, 
54f, reign of, 61f, coins of, 63; 
aamt as Nabarana, Naravaba 
•to. 61, 94. 

Natubanut, 9. ^ 

l^amljada, 34. 

Karasimhapila, 101. 

Narbada, % tWer, 76 
Nasik'CaTe-InsoiIptions, 26. 
Nttaka-Lakyana-Batna-Kofa, 17. 
Ni^A'^aitra, 16f. 93. 96, 98. 
Naqsh-i'Buitnm, 1. 

Nenir, Copper plate of. 68. 
Nilkantha, 54. 

Nimar, 75. 

Ni|ada, 76. 

Nmfct. 75. - - 

Yffityhhanil/^Ii, Vb. 

O' 

Ojba.'G. H , 38. 70. 

Osus, 6 

Oeene or Uiiain, 71. 

‘ P 

Pada Liptaka, 49 .. 
P&datilditakam, 72, 62 
PadmapTabbTtaknm, 99. 


Faitfaan or Pai’than, 62, 71. 
PallaTai, 33. 

Pwcatiddbftntiki, 39. 

PinTnC 16, 45. 

Paradai, 13. 

Paraiara-iamblti, 15. 

Pirgiter. P. B., 14, 15. 
Pariiifta-paTTan, 17. 
Par^Tanatba'Carita, 38. 
Pattbians, 9, 64. ' 

Pataleofi, FattaTa, 8. 

Fatanjali, 16, 100 eto. 

Fatika, 29, 59. 

Paumacarira, 17. 

Peripluf of the Brytbrjean S«a, 
Partepoiis', 4. 

Plod Badan Khan, 102. ^ 

Prabbicbandra, 23. 

Prabblsa, 66. ^ 

PrabbiTaka'Oarlta, 23, 68. 
Prabbudima, a tnabadfivi. 81, 9 
FraUpaditya, 23, 87. 
Fratijua-Capakra, 98. 
Fratistbana, 63. 
Proto-Australoid, 3. 
PrtbQdakasT4mm, 43. 
PrtbTlsena, 81. 

Ptolemy, 5f, 8f, 56, 71. 
B’jrAnAflr, V.. 

Puri, B.N., 64. 

R 

Bada, (Aytstan), 69. 

Elhulaka, 17, 

Bagbupala, 101. 

• Bajaiskbara’, 21. 

Bajatarangini, 23,87. 
B&macaTita, 22, 86 




BSiaboU, 28. 30, 64. 

BSfflSpa^a, 6, Ilf, 18. 

Bao, M. lUja. 57. 

B&pson, 4.{, 47, 60 oic. 

Bastraka|as, 38. 

Batnapala, 83. 

Baamska, see Boosaka. 

Bawal. 21. ' 

B&ycbattdliuti, H., 27, S3, 54, etc. 
Bay Ohoodhry, H.O., 95. 
l^smaka, 11, lOlf. 

Borne, 102. 

B^abhadatta, see tj^ayadata. 
Budca, a poet, 69. 

Eudrabbati, 30, 79. 

Bodraddman I, 80, 68, 71, 93, eto. 
Badraddcan II, 90. 

Radraaeaa, 81, 78, 80f, 
Budradbati-BhattaTika, 95. 
Badraseoa 1, 81, 78, 801. 
Badraseoa II, 24, 64, 

Eadtassaa IH, 90i. ‘ 

Eadiaseaa IV, 91, 

Eadrasimba I, 31, 77 ff, 81, 93. 
Bndraslixiba II, 89. 

Eadrasimba lEt, 91. ' 

Bama, 19f. 

BSma, 20. 

BimiQja*aeia, ig. 

S 

B&baTamali, 75. 

Bacfti, 5, 

Bacbaa.'B.O., 63. 

Baor7aQt, 99. 

Sadatti-KataamTia, 23, B6. 
Bagata, 13f, 95. 

Bagaranandin, 17, 

Bagastau, 10. 


B&gay&na, 4. 

Sabaia'BSma, 24. 

$&h&i]i]9Abi, 91, 59, 

Sabayapfila, 101. 

or Bsbl, 23. 

^Ifthlrlja, 69, 

Boistafi, 10. 

BajaBtac, 10. 

8&ka, 36. 

6akaobfiUa, 23. 

6akflditys, 24, 431. 

6akadyipa, 4, 96 etc. 

6akagin, 32. 

Baka-mrmiJidaB, 33. 
fiakandhtj, 16, 

6akfiri, 23. 

6akas, conquest of the Indos region 
9, ibeir women, 18, 2$; defeat 
by Vagi^thlpufera, 27; different 
names of the ^ake era, 35ff; 
Baka-iftbrabana era, 35ff, 
meaning of Baka'Hjpa'k&latita 
era, US, two 6aka eras 60f. 
Btartiiig point ol the 6aka ere, 
64; various customs of the, 
93 ff. 

Bakaseua, 94. 

Bakaetanasa, 27. ' 
fiekaatbana, 6, 9f, 27. 

^akastbSnfts, S3. 

Sakavarman, 23. 
daiaviddfif, 23, 97. 

Baka-Yavana, 16. 

Bakeear, 102. 
feaiys, 97. ^ 

B&taap&la, 101. , 

B&mha, 100 . 

Samuddhara, BeaTbamugdbat*. 
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S*mudr»gupt*, 2i)S3,69,76,86S,90. 
SAmudrApUib, 99, 101. 

Sanchi, SI. 

Sai&gbad&maQt 81. 

danlcarirya, 32. 

Saptaiati, 89' 

Sarafwatilcapth&bharanA> 15i ^3, 

100 . 

Sirrabhanmanarandrapura, 66* 

Saitana. 70. 
aitri, H.t*., 70. 
datinanda, 87. 

BAtavibanaii H, 5B, 61. 79. 
SatyadimaD, 78, 80f. 
8atySrtha*pralrija, 101. 
Batyaiimba, 91. 

Saurfra, 76. 

Bootb, tb« E«T. H.B , 5S> 88. 
ScytWa tjr Sflytbiani, S, 831; Sati 
euitom tmoDfi tbaio. 98. 
Salstan, 5. 

Soioitxis, 1. 

Shabr, CBaniaa), 69. 
BiddbAi}la>5irr*'bbst:B]a, 39. 
Siddbfcnta>B«kbaTa, 13. 
filddbanta.^iromani, 43, 61. 
BiddhaMna Pirakara, 49f. 
Sidbapnra, 68. 

10. 

Bimba dynaity. 86. 

SimbaMDa, 91. 

Sindh or Sindbu, 2f, 3, 18, 11, 76; 

Sindhn Sakas, 8. 

Sintbus, lama ai Indus, 9. 

Sircar, D.0 , 32, 46. 

Ststin, 10. ^ 

Biradatta, 83. -- 

Bkandapuripa. 99. 


SkandiUcIrya, 19. 
BmUb,V.A..,65. 60. 
do^jifa, 26f. 

Bomadara SOri, 46. 

Bomalpnram, 89. 

Bop&rt, 76f. 

6orparea, 66. 

Spbvji (Spharji) <3bra;«, 52. 
Bpoonar, 70. 

Bil()bara*bba(ta, 39. 
dndhara-dlia, 23. 
Brtdbara-Tarman, 32, 90, 93. 
drugfcraprakiia, 86. 

Bn-parrata, 10, 94. 

6rrpat], 38. 13. 

Strabo, 5. 

Sobiba, IS. 

Bodarlana, 30, 74. 

Sad. H.L., 19, 67. 
dodraka Viktama, 991. 
aui\ibar.28. 

SotnatHantra, 99. 

BnnSa, 17. 

Saiayira, 8, 20, 73, 76. 

SariUkha, 93. * 

fifabbra, 75. • " * 

6yainilaka, 72. 

Syrastiana, laa Sarii?ira. 

T ^ 

Talajansbaa, 13. 

Xaoaif , » rir»r, 1, 

Tbamugdban, 67* 

Ibomaf, S8» 33. 

Tiaatana, 71. 

Tilakamaujari, 69. 

Tiloya Pannatti, 18, 48, 66, 68, 
63, 67. 69, eo. 

Tod, J.. 3. 
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Traikatalcas 64 
Trailokya Bundan, 69 
Trtra^ml parvats, 26 
Tit^aTaSy 12, 47, 70, 77, etc , aaa 
also Kn^aoas 
U 

Udayana, 42f 

TJjjain OT U]]aymi, 10, 23, 48, 19, 
66 20 

TJ^avadata, 25f, 58, 62, 64, 92, 
same as Usabbadata 65 
HttataabbadTas, 65 
V 

Vadiraia Bun 38 
Vadnagar, 75 
‘Vagabbatfca, 18 
VaiS&lI, 81 
Vak^a, 6 
Valmdu, 6, 11 
Va^ijaka 31 

Varahsmibira, 16, 39, 43 51 
VardbamgDa 23 
Vafafr, 14 
"Vasiitba 13! 

Vasi^^biputra Bn PalataaTi. 26 
69, 63 71, 94 

Yasi^tbiputra Brl Satakar^i, 30 76 

Vaanraka, 32, 79 

Vato^vara 39, 43, 53 

Vidiga 74 

Vijayasena 83 

Vikkata 34 

Viktaroa or Vikramaditya 19 23 
41, 44, 46, 48 era of, 10 36. 
^ 46ff, 50, 100 same as Bakar! 
VitevEOaditya, 865 90 
Viki^ma Han, 24 


Vikrama Sabasadka, 49 
Yikranta, Bn Bimba, 24 
Vimalasan, 17f 
Vindbyaketu, 98 
Yindbyas, 76 
Vlradamao 81f 
Vlra lurrana era, 48 
Vlra PuTQsadatta 95 
■Vinipak9a, 39 
Vi4akbadatta. 21 
Viiakbadeva, 21 
Vis^TidaUft, 26t 
VtiTAsena 84 
ViBvaslmba, 84 
Vitte4vara 53 
Vogal, ] Ph , SO 

Vi 

Wardak, 28 
Weber, A . 52/ 

Western Cbalukys 
Wilford, 19. 44, 4! 

Wima Kadpblses, ^o, ou, i 
WJntemitz, M , 17, 48 

Y 

Tadava 67, 76 
YajnaTalkyB, 46 
TaUayarya, 99 
Tajas Tilaka Campu, 45 
Yandbeya, 76 
Ya^odaman I, 82ff 
YaSodaman, 90 
Yavava Jataka, 51 
Yavaoas 2, llff, 16ff, 27, 
Ysaaotika, SO, 69f, 77. 
Yaga parai^a 17, 62, 92 
Yaga Pradbana Svanlpa, > 


